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The Encyclopaedia that’s designed 
to be 5 grades deep! 


Britannica Junior is designed especially 
to meet the needs of boys and girls at 
the elementary school level. No attempt 
is made to cover subjects beyond this 
level. All material is directed toward 
the special interests of elementary school 
children—content is as wide as a fourth 
grader’s curiosity, coverage deep enough 
for an eighth grader’s probing. 

Not only is each subject covered more 
thoroughly, but the vocabulary is kept 


simple. Each article is more easily under- 
stood—more stimulating to young minds. 
Large type, colorful illustrations, simple 
diagrams and short sentences are just a 
few of the features that make Britannica 
Junior the ideal encyclopaedia for ele- 
mentary school children. 

And, of course, continuous revision 
keeps Britannica Junior up-to-date in 
current events and keeps it in step with 
new methods of teaching. 


Designed especially for unassisted use by elementary school children 
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$5 Hirtgprenica Junior | 


Write for your free teaching aid, “Money at Work” 
— designed to instill econo nic competence. Address: 
John R. Rowe, Dept. 405, Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica, 425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Illinois. 
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Government Standard V ITA W ‘ N S 


direct-by-mail Save 502% 


1ousands of school teachers and school nurses have been 
ying our vitamins regularly for years, and recommending 
to their friends. Because our vitamin capsules 
with U. S. 


you do not have to pay a premium 


em are 


aranteed to conform Government standards 


purity and potency, 


for expensive brands in order to assure yourself of full 
We list all ingredients and potencies of the various 
Ask 
she will tell you all government standard 
Why not save that 50%? 


quality. 


vitamin and mineral formulas in Beacon capsules. 


your school nurse; 


vitamins are the same quality. 


COMPARE—the only difference is in the money-saving price! 


e POTENCY: 


Full values to Government specification for each 
vitamin. 


e PURITY: Unquestionable quality to exact Government standard. 


e FRESHNESS: Average 3 months from manufacturer to you. 


e GUARANTEE: You pay nothing if package is damaged or you 
are not completely satisfied. 





With this order and all future orders, you will receive 
BONUS CERTIFICATES which you may use toward 
subsequent purchases of our products. These bonus 
certificates will be issued in denominations of 20c, 25c, 
and 30c as shown in the next column: 


THE LIST PRICES BELOW ARE SUBJECT TO A 20% DISCOUNT 
ON YOUR FIRST ORDER 


You will get: 
...One 20c certificate per dollar 


When your order totals: 


Lesa: than Gi Sen. ci ccsentiee ase 
$15 or more...... spiwceddesers wssetiacuvaghited upbeat One 25c certificate per dollar 


12 OF MOF] IREMS......eccescseseeeeeseeesesssesseesseesseseeesseeeneee-ne@ 30 certificate per dollar 





#310 — VITAMIN B COMPLEX CAPSULES with VITAMIN C (Therapeutic) 



















NRT IRs cone dees tuatosas banshee 10 mg. Vitamin C... . 100 mg: 
Vitamin Bz... ... 10 mg. Pantlienol... 10 mg: 
Vitamin Bg... siacas, Niacinamide... wl . 100 mg: 
Vitamin Biz...............0. . 3.33 mcg. WE SE ete sbscinsenvapseys 0.25 mg- 
100 capsules..... $3. 85 | ee Wasik cecniass $31.50 
#351A — MULTIPLE VITAMIN CAPSULES with VITAMIN Bi2 
Vitamin A... . 5,000 Units Vitamin C... 50 mg. 
Vitamin Bu... sdenés 4 mg. Vitamin D.. . 500 U — 
Vitamin Bz... 2 mg. Vitamin E.. I.U. 
Vitamin Be.... 0.25 mg. Niac inamide... ase ie ” mg. 
Vitamin Bie... 2 mcg. Caicium Pantothenate....... 5 mg. 
Folic Acid. se 0.25 mg. 
100 capsules $1.85 a “4000... scscerecesees st S90 
#352 — MULTIPLE VITAMIN CAPSULES — Extra High Potency 
VAG IIEE iias is ces scdendecsaie 10,000 Units NES enIEE TN, dads sci ccceseis 1,000 Units 
Vitamin B..... 5 mg. Vitamin E... erent 2 438 
Vitamin Bz... acs ot Calcium Pantothenate............ 5 mg. 
Vitamin Bg... ... 2 mg. Niacinamide... Peaetiiiues ticccin’ eae aes 
Vitamin Bi.. nice, Oo MCE. Folic Acid.. .25 mg. 
Vitamin C..:......... 100 mg. 
100 niin. $2.55 BW scasscacsessesaacs ake 1000....:...:.. $21.50 
MULTIVITAMIN - MINERAL COMBINATION 
3 capsules 3 capsules 
#364V — Vitamin Cap contain: #364M — Mineral Cap contain: 
Vitamin A............... 25,000 USP Units CNC ssc css xsseccsiees 1,000 mg. 
Vitamin D.. 1,500 USP Units Phosphorus.. 650 mg. 
III IIE sind sesrksiecs sennsscasoucciiene 20 mg. Lc ee . 20 mg. 














Vitamin Be. 12 mg. Todine..... 0.3 mg. 

Niacinamide, 30 mg. Copper 2 mg. 

Vitamin Be... 4 mg Manganes . 2 mg. 

Calcium Pantothenat ; . 10 mg ye sine aoe 

Folic Acid, USP...... 0.4 mg Magnesium. . 7.5 mg. 

Vitamin Bis USP. .. 6 mcg Potassium..... 10 mg. 

Vitamin pautas 200 mg. Linoleic Acid.. an 960 mg. 

Vitamin E | CUS BOI i sissiniecastecsccs 357 mg. 
(Concentrate, NF).............. 10 1.U. 

Liver Concentrate, NF.......... 100 mg. 

Choline Bitartrate...... 25 mg. 

dl-Methionine....... ; 25 mg. 

Menadione........ 1 mg. 

Inositol... 25 mg. 

Rutin 10 mg. 

pun ee ie geohe 39 SCS, Many other vitamin 
‘ara-amino benzoic acid........ mg. + att . 

Lemon bioflavonoid complex.. 10 mg. combinations available. 

LGtMONE ARNE fois csiscvcsscevoctszeve 204 mg. Send for catalog. 

CRI NIE. v hie csicescndcccaseenine 225 mg 








Incorporated into a base containing Watercress, Alfalfa and Parsley. 





200 capsules (100 vitamin + 100 mineral).............0...cccc ccc ceeeeeeseeeeeeee $ 5.50 
500 capsules (250 vitamin + 250 mineral) eee ...$12.00 
1000 capsules (500 vitamin + 500 mineral) ................. cece ccteee teens $21.50 


The prices quoted are for the combination of two bottles, but you may buy 
either the vitamin or the mineral capsules separately for half the price of 
the combination. 
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#361 — MULTI VITAMIN - MINERAL CAPSULES 

Ly eae 5,000 Units PN Pvc csccicterctanierneviiins 

Vitamin B..... dasatnacoscncapeliciete 3 mg. Calcium.. es 

Vitamin Bz................ . 2.5 mg. Copper........ 

Vitamin BBe................ .. 0.75 mg. Iodine 

Vitamin Biz......... . 1.5 meg. Iron.. wh cou 

Vitamin C..... 50 mg. Magnesium.. Bia 

Vitamin D........... 1,000 Units Manganese... 

Vitamin E.... es 3 LU. Phosphorus........ 

Niacinamide . 20 mg. Potassium.. 

Panthenol...... ; bec . 5 mg. Mw tivtaksavctettesatinnieaasée We 

100 capsules........$3.15 ican cnitnas $7.20 eee : $13.50 

#362 — MULTI VITAMIN - MINERAL CAPSULES — Geriatric Type 

Vitamin A........ . 12,500 Units i) eee ee 2 1.U. 

Vitamin Bi... ..... O.S mg. Niacinamide... te 40 mg. 

Vitamin B2.... «ce et Calcium Pantothenate. 4 mg. 

Vitamin Bs. we S ME. i ee 0.4 mg. 

Vitamin Bip...... 2 mcg. Choline Bitartrate . 314 mg. 

WEINER Oo orscssccscsnscnnsscevscus : ae mg. i JAS ee <iccn: Sa 

Vitamin D. saash apeaiana 000 Units dl- Methionine aa ceansilae .... 10 mg. 
Plus Seien als similar to those in No. 361. 

100 capsules........ $4.35 250. ...$9.85 1000..................§35.75 


#363 — MULTI VITAMIN - MINERAL CAPSULES — Therapeutic Potency 






Waterers ones c ccc 25,000 Units ba Sreerenitae 5 mcg. 

Vitamin B.. 10 mg. Nie ee eee es 150 mg. 

Vitamin Bz... was OS Vitamin D........ . 1,000 Units 

Vitamin Bes . 1 mg Niacinamide.. . 100 mg. 
nerals i. to those in No. 361. 

100 capsules Mss: ocasen $13.50 ia satctkecmincees $25.25 





USE THIS ORDER FORM » SEND NO MONEY e PAY LATER 
BEACON LABORATORIES INC. 
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NEWS FROM 


WHY JUAN CAN’T READ 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—Educational 
facilities are unavailable for nearly 45 
per cent of the world’s 550 million 
children five to fourteen years of age, 
according to an official of UNESCO. 
He estimates a cost of $90 billion to 
accommodate these youngsters, plus an 
additional $10 billion annually to run 
the new schools. 


* * * * 


TV CLASSES ARE SUCCESSFUL 


CHICAGO, Ill. — The Chicago 
Board of Education has voted to con- 
tinue junior college TY courses be- 
cause of the experi- ‘ 
ment’s succe... During 
the first three years, 
home TV students did 
better than classroom 
students in ten out of 
twenty - nine courses, 
while the classroom did 
better in only one. In the others, there 
was no significant difference. An aver- 
age of 1,261 persons enrolled for cred- 
it each semester; 3,550 enrolled on a 
non-credit basis, and an estimated total 
of up to 35,000 persons watched the 
programs. 


* * * * 


FIRST COURSES ON RADIO 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. — The first 
college credit courses on radio are be- 
ing offered this fall by Philadelphia 
radio station WHYY-FM in collabora- 
tion with the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. The courses will be the History 
of American Democracy and The Eng- 
lish Language. 


* * * * 


ELEMENTARY TEACHERS NEEDED 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—The new 
school year’s shortage of 135,000 pub- 
lic school teachers will be most acute 
in the elementary grades, according to 
a recent NEA survey. While elemen- 
tary openings out-number those in high 
school eight to five, only 40 per cent 
of the nearly 95,000 new teachers will 
be prepared to teach in lower grades. 


* * * * 


NEW, FREE SAFETY POSTERS 


Educators offers a set of 
four new, free School 
Safety posters. They il- 
lustrate four common 
situations in a way chil- 
dren understand. Mail 
the coupon (right) to- 
day. 














AIDES FOR PAPERWORK 


EUGENE, Ore.—Public school of- 
ficials in Eugene are drafting long- 
range plans to introduce, (1) extensive 
use of teams of teachers, 

(2) use of assistants to 

free teachers from exces- 

sive paperwork, (3) vari- 

able groupings of students 

according to the type of 

work to be done, and 

(4) design or modifica- 

tion of school buildings to provide 
maximum flexibility. 


* * * * 


STUDY SCHOOLS IN SCHOOL 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass.—“American 
Education should be included as a 
course of study in our public schools,” 
Neil McElroy, former Secretary of De- 
fense, told delegates to the thirty-second 
annual conference on Educational Ad- 
ministration at Harvard University. He 
pointed out that people are beginning 
to realize the importance of education 
but few know much about the subject. 
Another view on the subject: Utilize it 
as a basis for homeroom discussion 
programs, 


* * * 


SHOULD PENNSYLVANIA TEACHERS 
HAVE MAJOR MEDICAL 
PROTECTION? 


Your own group must decide. But 
be sure you investigate Educators 
“Four-In-One” Plan first. Monthly in- 
come, hospital-surgical, major medi- 
cal (to $10,000), life insurance... 
all or any combination can be tailored 
to your group’s needs .. . for minimum 
costs. See why 22,500 Pennsylvania 
teachers in 300 groups prefer Edu- 
cators. Mail the coupon for free in- 
formation without obligation. 


H. D. Frank 


W. H. Aregood 4 n 
Philadelphia 


Schuylkill Haven 


eE> 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
LANCASTER, PA. 


Donald Boyer 
Camp Hill 


Educational Service Dept. 
0 Send... .sets free 
Safety Posters 


Please send me full details of your 
GROUP INSURANCE free and without 
any obligation on my part. 


Name of School ......ccccccecscees 
School Address ..,.....+. cvcccccccs 
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In This Issue 


@ Visits of one kind or another—all 
important—furnish the copy for three 
October features. 

@ William H. Hertzog, elementary 
teacher in Reading, says he gains 
| much from visiting the homes of all 
his pupils the first month of school. 
| @Edwin L. Anderson, assistant su- 
_perintendent, Butler County, sees 
| much to praise, little to criticize, in 
| a visit to a high school. 





| @Cheltenham students visit Abilene 


| students, and vice versa, as a part of 
the domestic student exchange pro- 
gram. 


| @For the record, President Boyd 


reports on the WCOTP meeting in 
Amsterdam; Chairman Ray Dunlap 


_on the Penn Hall Workshop for Local 
Branch leaders; Sarah Zimmerman 


and Henry J. Stoudt on their Ha- 
waiian experience during the con- 
ference of the NEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers. 

@Graduate Education in Pennsy]l- 
vania State Colleges is discussed by 
Earl F. Sykes of West Chester. 


| @Cash for PSEA’s new Headquarters 


building will be raised by contribu- 
tions from our Local Branches. Which 
Branch will be No. | in reaching its 
quota? 

@Task forces of the Governor's 
Citizens Committee on Education are 
making tentative reports. Robert A. 
Christie, executive director, reports 
progress in an article in this issue. 
@President Eisenhower proclaims 
American Education Week, 1960, for 
November 6 to 12. Help your 
school celebrate. Order material from 
the National Education Association, 
1201 loth St., N. W., Washington 6, 
oC. 








PSEA Headquarters Staff 


301 Market St. Harrisburg, Pa. 
Harvey E. GAYMAN 
Executive Secretary and Editor 
A. CLatR MosER 
Associate Executive Secretary 
EuGENE P. BERTIN 
HERBERT P. LAUTERBACH 
Lucy A. VALERO 
Haroip J. Kocu 
Frep P. Hare, Jr. 

Assistant Executive Secretaries 
Davip F. STAFFORD Director of Research 
FREDERICK E. LEUSCHNER Public Relations 
Lewis F. ADLER Attorney 
M. ELIzABETH MaTTHEWS Associate Editor 
MarGareT E. HASSLER 

Administrative Assistant 
Mrs. FANNIE D. KITTINGER Secretary 
and Executive Assistant 
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FRONTIERS OF 
AMERICA Books 


by Edith McCall 
Reading Level 3 Interest Level 3-8 


ESPECIALLY REMEDIAL!7 exciting, fac- 
tual books, each combining HIGH 
INTEREST levels with LOW READ- 
ING levels. Mature format appeals to 
upper graders needing remedial help; 
they will enjoy them, alleviating their 
fear of failure! Advanced 2nd and 3rd 
graders will revel in applying their new 
found skills! Each 128 pages, illustrated. 
Reinforced cloth binding, $1.88 each, 
net, postpaid. 


EXPLORERS IN A NEW WORLD 
HEROES OF THE WESTERN 
OUTPOSTS 


HUNTERS BLAZE THE TRAILS 


LOG FORT ADVENTURES 
MEN ON IRON HORSES 
SETTLERS ON A STRANGE SHORE 


STEAMBOATS TO THE WEST 


Valuable, full-color Picto- 
FREE! rial Poster Map of YOUR 
@ state when you order the 


complete series. 


Childrens Press 


The Childrens Books 
with Built-In 
Creative Enjoyment 


Jackson & Racine, 
Chicago 7, Illinois 


Representative: ROBERT A. NEFF 
525 Luther Road 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


{-] Send complete series of 7 titles, 
postpaid. 
Include free Pictorial Poster 
Map. Offer expires Dec. 31. $13.16 
(_] Send individual titles circled below, 
postpaid, at $1.88 each, 
Steamboats © Hunters © Log Fort 
Explorers ® Settlers © Iron Horses 
Western Outposts 
[_] 30-day examination privilege 
(_] Bill me C] | enclose $__ 
All prices net to schools and libraries. 
Name 
Address 
City, Zone, State. 
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The October Cover 


On Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
‘between Fifth and Sixth, at Inde- 


sturdy structure on the cover. In 


early days it was called the State | 


| House. Currently it is more familiar- 
| ly known as Independence Hall. 


|so rich in historical tradition as our | 


| Independence Hall. It is a low, 
| plain, brick building begun in 1732 
|and completed in 1747. It was the 
State House for the Colony of Penn- 
'sylvania. It was the meeting place of 
the General Assembly of the Colony, 
|the Supreme Court, and the Gover- 
'nor’s Council of the Province. 


Here in 1774 the first Continental | 


|Congress was held and the colonial 


representatives used their right of 


|petition to state their grievances 
|against England. Here in 1776 on 
| July 4, the second Continental Con- 


| gress voted to adopt the Declaration 


‘of Independence which had been | 
|drawn up by Thomas Jefferson with | 
|the suggestions of a committee in- | 
John | 


‘cluding Benjamin Franklin, 
|Adams, Robert R. Livingston, and 
| Roger Sherman. 

Here in this so-called State House 
the Declaration of Independence was 


signed and thereafter the State House | 


was known as Independence Hall. 

Here George Washington was ap- 
pointed Commander-in-Chief of the 
Continental Army on motion of John 
|Adams. Here the Declaration of 
| Independence was adopted and read. 

Here the framers of the Constitu- 
tase met in 1787 and in eighty-seven 
working days completed a framework 
‘of government that was “new in 
human experience, well suited to the 
American situation, equitable as be- 
| tween states, and so wisely conceived 
| that it has survived over one hundred 
|and fifty years during which all im- 
portant nations of the world have 
revised their form of government.’ 

It was Gladstone who declared 
‘The American Constitution is, so far 


‘as I can see, the most wonderful | 
| work ever struck off at a given time | 


by the brain and purpose of man.” 


Independence Hall is now one of our | 


great shrines of freedom. It is the 


permanent abode of our famed Liber- | 


ity Bell. 

| This, indeed, Pennsylvania's own, 
lis the most historic structure in the 
country—the place our nation was 


TIL born. 
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| PROFITS 


pendence Square, one may visit the | 


Perhaps no building in America is | 
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| SELL VINTEX PRODUCTS 


Schools all over the country are piling up BIG 
TREASURIES by selling the Vintex top quality 

lly known h hold cloths. Choice of 10 
items—money back guarantee. Write for full 
details and sample dish cloth to: 


VINE ASSOCIATES, BEVERLY 28 ,N.J. 














Serving national organizations for over 30 yeors 











BURTON HOLMES 


Travel elles 35 MM 


COLOR SLIDES 


pho agg by Academy-Award winning 
Andre de la Varre . Producer-Director, 
Burton Holmes Travelogues 
SETS OF 50 VIEWS—free Title, End slides, 
6 page printed script— $12.50 postpaid. 
* Choose fr 
e England Round- about London e Austria 
e The im e India-Southeast Asia 
e Holland e Venice-Dalmatian Riviera 
e Enchanting Byways of France 
SETS OF 25 VIEWS—free Title, End slides, 
complete printed script— $7.50 postpaid 
% Choose from: ¢ Northern italy * ‘Naples 
e Florence e Denmark @ Moorish Spain 





FREE FILE BOX 
— with order of 
$12.50 or more, ~ 
Holds 100 slides 





Send check 
or money order to: 


BARTLETT RESEARCH, INC. 
20 Bartlett Ave., Dept. P2, Det. 3, Mich, 
Send 25c for complete illustrated catalogue 
and sample slide. 

Mich. orders add 3% sales tax 
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Invites you to raise money 
by selling his delicious home 
style candies. 12 deliciously 
different confections at 
reasonable prices. Send for 
his beautiful, natural color 
catalog free. 


NO RISK e NO MONEY NEEDED 
WE PREPAY FREIGHT 


SIMS & CO. Dept. A-60 
6007 OGONTZ AVE., PHILA. 41, PA. 
Please send my free Carl Hummel catalog. 
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To help you guide the seniors 
who don’t go on to college 


A new solution to a serious guidance problem. The secret of get- 
ting ahead is planning ahead. For seniors in search of a career, 
it’s essential to know the pros and cons of an occupation before 
selecting it. But until now, visual guidance materials have been 
sorely lacking to help you counsel one large category of young 
men—the seniors who aren’t able to go on to college. Career 
Reports is a new series of motion pictures created to fill this 
serious gap in the average vocational guidance program. 





Vocational facts for high school graduates. Each Career Reports 
film describes an occupation for which a college degree is not 
ordinarily a prerequisite. (Vocations considered by the series 
include Motor Mechanics, Electronics, Metal Working, Construc- 
tion, Law Enforcement, etc.) The advantages and disadvan- 
tages of each field are presented clearly and objectively. Men 
actually on the job describe their work—and how they happened 
to get into it. Up-to-date facts are presented in an interesting, 
lively format—and the guidance counselor is suggested as a 
source of additional information and advices 


Who sponsors this project? Career Reports is sponsored by the 
Department of the Army, with cooperation from the American 
Personnel and Guidance Association, and other recognized 
vocational authorities. 


What is the Army’s purpose? Each film in the series conveys a dis- 
tinct axiom: training is indispensable to success in any skilled 
occupation. Beginners can acquire this training in one of sev- 
eral ways—on the job (by means of formal or informal appren- 
ticeship), through a trade school or company training program, 
or in the Armed Services. The Army's purpose is achieved 
simply by being recognized as one of the possible ways in which 
a young man can secure essential vocational training. 





An early reservation is advisable. For the first time, a comprehen- 
sive guidance tool has been prepared specifically for high 
school graduates not able to go on to college. The Career 
Reports series is available (without charge) to teachers and 
guidance counselors in the United States. Reservations must 
be made early in order to incorporate Career Reports into your 
guidance program for the coming academic year. May we there- 
fore suggest that you mail the coupon today for free details. 


ma 3 


THE ADJUTANT GENERAL STM-10-60 
Department of the Army 

Washington 25, D. C. 

ATTN: AGSN 


I am interested in learning more about the Career Reports 


film series. Please send me a complete list of vocational 
titles, supplementary information and an order blank. 


Name 





Address. 





City 





Zone 





High School 
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Child Health and the School— 
WCOTP Theme at Amsterdam 


Fv HUNDRED delegates from teach- 
ers associations in 60 countries 
met in Amsterdam from July 31 to 
August 7 to discuss ‘Child Health and 
the School.’ This was the ninth 
delegate assembly of the WCOTP. 

The National Education Associa- 
tion had 39 official delegates and 40 
more representatives and observers. 
In addition to your State President, 
Pennsylvania had a second official 
delegate, A. Clair Moser, a member 
of your Headquarters Staff. 

The NEA delegation was chaired 
by our own W. W. Eshelman, im- 
mediate past President of the NEA. 
Other NEA delegates in leadership 
positions were Sarah C. Caldwell, a 
member of the WCOTP Executive 
Committee; William G. Carr, secre- 
tary general, and Paul E. Smith. 


What Ils WCOTP 
The World Confederation of Or- 


ganizations of the Teaching Profes- 
sion is composed of 105 national 
teachers associations representing al- 
most 4,000,000 teachers in 60 coun- 
tries. Its purpose is to enable mem- 
bers of the teaching profession at all 
levels of education to exert an in- 
fluence corresponding to the im- 
portance of their social function. 

It was founded at Copenhagen, 
Denmark, in 1952, in response to the 
desire of three existing international 
teachers organizations to speak with 
a more united voice for the teaching 
profession. Since then it has met at 
Oxford, Oslo, Istanbul, Manila, Frank- 
furt, Rome, and Washington, D. C. 

It has consultative status with 
the United Nations Economic and So- 
cial Council, Unesco, and FAO. In 
addition, it cooperates with other 
UN agencies whenever their work 
relates, directly or indirectly, to 
education. 

WCOTP. has offices in London, 
New Delhi, and Paris. President of 
the organization is Sir Ronald Gould 
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of the National Union of Teachers of 
England and Wales; vice president is 
S. Natarajan of the All India Federa- 
tion of Education Associations; sec- 
retary general is William G. Carr of 
the National Education Association. 

The organization's official publica- 
tion is a quarterly of international 
education called Panorama which is 
printed in English, French, and 
Spanish. A monthly newsletter, Echo, 
is printed in the same three languages 


The Delegates Prepare 


Months in advance of the Amster- 
dam conference, each delegate was 
asked to reply to an inquiry relating 
to provisions made for the health of 
the child in the schools of the organi- 
zation he represented. With the 
assistance of the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction and Eugene Bertin, 
I complied with this request. My 
reply was divided into four main 
topics: 

1. Existing Conditions 

2. Problems Facing the School 

3. Role of the Teacher 

4. Action of Teachers Organizations 

Pennsylvania's report then became 
a part of the NEA report and was in- 
corporated in a 38-page document 
compiled by Elsa Schneider of the 
USA from the papers received from 
42 organizations in 29 countries. 
This synthesis was used as back- 
ground material for the deliberations 
of the delegates at Amsterdam. It 
showed a great diversity in quality 
and quantity of the health services 
and facilities provided in different 
parts of the world. 

In Korea, for instance, almost all 
schools are without running water. 
Buc Korean children aged 15 spend 
38 hours a week in school, as con- 
trasted with England, where they are 
in class only 25 hours a week. 

In some countries the school year 
lasts 42 weeks, in others only 30 
weeks, with a majority of countries 


MRS. BERTHA P. BOYD 
President, PSEA 
Cumberland County 


requiring 40 weeks of school a year. 
The amount of time spent on home- 
work is similarly diverse. 

School meals are served, some- 
times with the assistance of produce 
from school gardens, in various coun- 
tries but not in others. As the 
Italian teacher association reports in 
another connection, those needs which 
require the most attention often get 
the least. 

In India there are no specific 
provisions for giving teachers health 
examinations; in Switzerland and 
other countries, periodic X-ray and 
fluoroscopic examinations are a nor- 
mal procedure. 

In most countries surveyed, the 
local or state government supervises 
and maintains the school health 
services. Several associations com- 
plain that, as a result, there is a lack 
of coordination in the quantity and 
quality of the services provided. 

In asurprising number of countries, 
children are afforded full financial 
protection in case they become ill or 
seriously disabled, since their families 
are insured under State insurance or 
national health plans. 

Robert Michel of Switzerland was 
designated by the Executive Com- 
mittee to serve as over-all coordi- 
nator for the 1960 theme and he pre- 
sented the findings to the assembly 
at the opening session. He prefaced 
his report with the following state- 
ment: 

“To my knowledge, this is the first 
time that “Child Health and the 
School’ has been suggested as the 
theme for discussion at an_inter- 
national conference of teachers. This 
is surprising when one thinks of the 
direct and vital implications of health 
on the child’s behaviour in school 
and on his receptivity to the teaching 
and the education offered to him.”’ 

In his presentation he raised ques- 
tions to be taken up in discussion 
groups. These pertained to the in- 
equalities children have even to the 
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ght to live a healthy life, how 
VCOTP might assist the less privi- 
ged countries, what part govern- 
1ent should play in providing for the 
1ealth of the child, the teacher's re- 
ponsibility in informing and alerting 
sublic opinion, and how to provide 
unds for the health services needed. 


President's Address 


In his presidential address, Sir 
Ronald Gould discussed the teachers’ 
tasks in relation to the conference 
theme of “Child Health and the 
School.” 

The first task was to instruct—to 
teach hygiene, physical exercises, 
games, anatomy, physiology, biology, 
and nutrition, and possibly also to 
give sex instruction, ‘though most of 
us think that ideally this is best given 
in the home.” 

Secondly, the teacher must co- 
operate with parents. Thirdly, the 
teacher should urge the authorities to 
provide the necessary remedial and 
preventive treatment which would in- 
volve an army of doctors, nurses, 
dentists, sanitary inspectors, and 
clinics and hospitals as well. Fourth- 
ly, teachers should urge authorities to 
provide the right school environment. 
[f this was done, there would be wide- 
spread effects. “For when children 
from hygienic, spacious schools grow 
up, they will demand homes that con- 
form to similar standards. They will 
insist on unpolluted water ways, on 
piped water, on modern sewage dis- 
posal, on the safeguarding of milk and 
food. So schools will become great 
reforming agents, levers by which 
society's standards will be raised.” 

All these proposals will arouse 
strong opposition; first, because they 
are costly, secondly because they 
increase the number of mouths to 
be fed, and thirdly because they 
might run counter to traditional ways 
of life. 

These can only be done through 
technology which depends upon edu- 
cation, Sir Ronald continued. “And 
if you have doubts as to whether this 
much-needed technological education 
can be liberal, let me assure you that 
any education can be made liberal if 
it is related to man and his hopes and 
aspirations. The sort of education I 
am talking about is as truly liberal 
as an education in the arts, for its 
purpose is to set man free from 
\unger, disease, and war.’ 
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As to the risk of over-population, 
Sir Ronald said, “We must believe in 
the possibility of human betterment, 
in man’s capacity to control nature 
and himself. So much could be done 
—if only man were wise enough and 
good enough to seize his oppor- 
tunities. Think, for example, of the 
vast amounts of empty space in the 
world. Brazil's Amazon basin, one- 
twentieth of the land surface of the 
world, lies unproductive; so do 180 
million acres in Ethiopia, the whole 
Philippine Island of Mindanao, and 
the Central Highlands of South 
Vietnam.” 

Discussing the third objection— 
that health education might fall foul 
of traditional ways of life—Sir Ronald 
declared that teachers must have the 
moral courage to defy superstitions, 
traditions, and even big business if 
by so doing they could improve the 
health of the rising generation. 


Progress in Asia 


Most Asian countries are deeply 
committed to education as the pri- 
mary force in creating a happier, 
healthier, and more peaceful world. 
They are spending larger percentages 
of their budgets for this purpose than 
most Western countries. As a result, 
primary school populations in Burma, 
Cambodia, Ceylon, Iran, Korea, Laos, 
Malaya, Nepal, and Vietnam have 
practically doubled in the past 10 
years. 


But major progress in solving Asian 
educational problems is impeded by 
harsh economic realities. 

These reflections were containea 
in a report delivered by Shri Natara 
jan, chairman of the Asian Com 
mittee. 

Mr. Natarajan pointed out that 
Asian countries are spending from 6 
to 40 per cent of public funds for 
education; that all Asian countries 
accept the principle of universal, 
free and compulsory education—and 
indeed, that many newly-independent 
nations have entrenched this prin- 
ciple in their constitutions; and that 
the social status of the teacher- 
though not his economic status—re- 
mains among the highest of all pro- 
fessions, as it has always been. 

The dilemma between aspirations 
and reality, he pointed out, is based 
on many factors. But the factor 
hardest to overcome is individual 
and collective poverty coupled with 
increasing numbers of school children 

The essence of the problem as it 
relates to teachers lies in the need for 
improving the qualifications of those 
in service and of obtaining the addi- 
tional teachers needed to implement 
the goal of universal primary school- 
ing. Both are tied up with increasing 
the salary of, and improving working 
conditions for, teaching staffs. 

Mr. Natarajan, who was recently 
elected a member of the Madris 
Legislative Council, reported that the 
WCOTP Asian Regional Conference 


PSEA President Bertha P. Boyd and NEA Past President W. W. Eshelman ai 
the Amsterdam Conference of the WCOTP 
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held in Malaya last April urged three 

specific steps to alleviate the condi- 

tion of teachers: 

e Governments should provide ade- 
quate funds for building quarters 
for teachers, particularly women 
teachers in rural areas. 

e National teachers associations 
should undertake the formation of 
insurance or provident mutual aid 
funds to protect the sick, disabled, 
or retired teachers and their fami- 
lies. 

e Equal pay and working conditions 
should be granted to women teach- 
ers, and there should be no dis- 
crimination against married women 
teachers. 

Another essential requirement for 
progress, he said, was strengthening 
teachers organizations in Asia. This 
could be done, in part, by organizing 
seminars where association leaders 
could learn organizational and other 
techniques; and by raising funds for 
permanent paid staffs. 


New Countries of Africa 


The new countries of Africa are 
not entering the world family of 
nations with bare hands. They are 


bringing with them deeply-rooted 


cultural values that can forward 
world progress and amity. 

This point was made by S. H. 
Amissah, principal of Wesley College, 
Kumasi, Ghana, and was restated at 
the meeting in Amsterdam. 

The African teachers list at least 
three elements in the “African per- 
sonality’’ that can lessen world ten- 
sions. The first is the African’s 
religious faith. The second element 
is the fellow feeling arising from 
Africa's traditional tribal loyalties 
and family bonds. 
| Finally, there is the “irrepressible 
African gaiety.” Mr. Amissah puts 
it this way: “In African life there is 
a gaiety and abandon which is price- 
less. What is the philosophy of life 
which expresses itself in dancing and 
music in spite of want, disease, and 
even the squalor of the African en- 
vironment? Is it the sunniness of his 
climate or his adolescence in that the 
African has not yet shouldered the 
full weight of ordering his own af- 
fairs?” 

He continues, “I hope that the 
pressure of independence will not 
dampen this gaiety. This gaiety, 
friendship, and warmth may well be 
an important contribution to both 
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the political and cultural life of 
nations.” 

As you can tell from the preceding 
statements, WCOTP has been plac- 
ing much emphasis on helping the 
countries of Asia and Africa, and as a 
result they are progressing. This 
year the delegations from the Latin 
American countries indicated a great 
need for concerted efforts on their 
behalf and I believe that will become 
a reality in 1960-61. 


Action Proposed by WCOTP 


After discussing all phases of 
“Child Health and the School,” 
representatives of these teachers or- 
ganizations in 60 countries framed a 
program calling for 
e The teaching of health to all 

children, from nursery school up- 

wards 

e Increased cooperation in this field, 
among teachers, parents, and health 
personnel 

e Provision of health services to 
children at all times, including 
holidays 

e School buildings planned “‘for the 
full development of the total pro- 
gram of the school” 

e Classes small enough to permit 
the teacher to give attention to 
each child. Reasonable class size 
promotes healthful living, it was 
agreed 

e Elimination of excessive amounts 
of homework and less emphasis on 
tests, external, comprehensive year- 
end, thereby lessening pressure on 
the child 

e Complete free medical service to 
every child of school age 

e School meals for all children who 
need them 

e Adequate training for teachers to 
enable them to discharge their re- 
sponsibilities in regard to child 
health 

e Safeguards for the health of the 
teacher himself, including sabbati- 
cal leaves, retirement pensions, 
adequate sick and maternity leave. 
It was most interesting to me to 

note that the same problems of 
utilization of teachers’ time are 
prevalent in countries all over the 
world. England is in the process of 
conducting a survey and doing some- 
thing constructive from the results 
just as we in Pennsylvania are. 


Other Highlights 
Other assembly highlights were— 


ADMISSION to WCOTP of 10 more 
national organizations of teachers, 
six of them are from Africa. The 
total strength of WCOTP is now 115 
associations in 68 countries and terri- 
tories. 

THE UNANIMOUS RE-ELECTION of 
Sir Ronald Gould of England as 
president of the WCOTP. Re- 
elected to the executive committee 
were Theophil Richner of Switzerland 
and George G. Croskery of Canada. 
Newly elected to the executive com- 
mittee were E. Bennell Caulley of 
Ghana and Lum Kin Tuck of Malaya. 

THE DISCLOSURE of educational re- 
forms scheduled in the Republic of 
the Congo (formerly Belgian Congo). 
Basile Mabusa, head of its delegation 
and new education minister of the 
State of Leopoldville, said that the 
curriculum of all schools, including 
denominational or missionary ones, 
would be unified, placed under state 
control, and teachers would be paid 
directly by the state. 

PRESENTATION of the William F. 
Russell award for service to inter- 
national education to Vincent Jasper, 
Hong Kong education officer. 

PRESENTATION of a film dealing 
with child health, particularly in the 
developing nations, to each dele- 
gation. It was prepared in collabora- 
tion with the United Nations. 

APPROVAL of the preparation of an 
international handbook for educa- 
tion editors. 

‘Education for Responsibility” will 
be the subject of the 1961 assembly 
to be held in New Delhi, India. The 
1962 assembly will take place in 
Stockholm, Sweden. 


A Valuable Experience 


During the entire conference, | 
was awed by the fact that in spite 
of differences in cultural, social, re- 
ligious, economic, and political back- 
grounds, and even with the language 
barriers these delegates could discuss, 
evaluate, and agree upon sound prin- 
ciples which urged all nations to take 
positive steps to ensure to their chil- 
dren the fundamental right to live and 
to live a healthy life. These top edu- 
cators from allcorners of the globedis- 
played superior qualities of leadership 
and were representative of the high 
caliber of persons who comprise the 
teaching profession. If one received 
no more, this communication alone 
would make the conference a valuable 
experience. 
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(Sraduate Education in 


Pennsylvania State Colleges 


EARL F. SYKES 

Dean of Academic Affairs and Former 
Director of Graduate Program 

State College, West Chester 


ISMARCK pointed out long ago that 
B a nation will in the long run be no 
greater than its schools, and that the 
institutions which prepare the teachers 
control the future of the schools and 
therefore of the nation. 

As a result of this philosophy and 
its implementation, the German 
schools and universities became the 
standards by which educational qual- 
ity the world over was measured. 
From the standpoint of quality as 
measured by knowledge and technical 
skills learned, the German schools 
were superb. When quality is evalu- 
ated in terms of values and human 
relationships the verdict is different. 
As a result German education pro- 
duced some highly undesirable out- 
comes and the prestige it once en- 
joyed suffered greatly. The phenom- 
enal progress Russia has made in the 
scientific realm in recent years has in 
no small part been an outgrowth of 
the great stress that nation and its 
leaders have placed upon scientific 
and technical education. 

At no point in history has it been 
more true than at present that the 
future will be a race between educa- 
tion and disaster. Short of destruc- 
tion of culture as we know it today, 
the race will be won by the nation or 
group of nations which have the su- 
perior programs of education. This 


Earl F. Sykes 
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superiority must occur not only in the 
realm of technical knowledge and 
skills, not only in cultural knowledge, 
but even more important still in the 
realm of values. 

Not only must our society and its 
schools discover and provide oppor- 
tunities for the optimum development 
of individuals with many kinds and 
degrees of talent, but it must assure 
the functional development (not mere 
indoctrination) of those personal and 
social values which are so vital to a 
democratic society. 

Far greater professional prepara- 
tion and competency are required of 
the teacher who is to serve success- 
fully in such a program of education. 
It is fairly simple to teach factual 
knowledge and learning skill, but far 
more complex and difficult is the task 
of teaching understandings, apprecia- 
tions, and values. 


Need for Graduate 


Preparation Recognized 


To fulfill the responsibility out- 
lined, society must provide a greatly 
increased quantity of high quality 
teachers. The states with the more 
advanced programs of education have 
recognized the need for graduate prep- 
aration for their teachers and now 
require a Masters degree or its 
equivalent for full certification. In 
some states such advanced prepara- 
tion is even required for initial 
certification. 

In Pennsylvania the State-wide 
Advisory Committee on Certification, 
after a two-year study of the certifi- 
cation situation in Pennsylvania, pre- 
sented a number of far-reaching rec- 
ommendations in 1957. One of the 
most significant of these was that 
Pennsylvania should gradually in- 
crease its requirements until a year 
of graduate preparation would be 
required for full certification. The 
State Council of Education set up a 
plan for implementing this recom- 
mendation through a series of steps 


raising the requirements for per- 
manent certification. 

Both the State and local school sys- 
tems recognizing the importance of 
graduate preparation as a means of 
securing improved professional serv- 
ice began setting up inducements 
toward this end. In some cases this 
consisted of paying part or all of the 
tuition costs for graduate preparation. 
The most common inducement, how- 
ever, consisted of State and _ local 
salary schedules which provided sal- 
ary differentials for those who took 
graduate work. 

The professional associations, as for 
example the NEA through its national 
TEPS Commission, and the PSEA 
through its Pennsylvania TEPS Com- 
mission, gave backing to advanced 
preparation and carried on active 
programs to encourage members of 
the profession to advance profession- 
ally. Teachers who had been content 
to take just any kind of additional 
work to fulfill the six-credit require- 
ment for permanent certification saw 
the “handwriting on the wall” when 
the requirement was raised to twelve 
credits and when salary schedules 
began to place a premium upon prep- 
aration of a graduate caliber. Teach- 
ers who were motivated by strong 
personal drives to render better pro- 
fessional service sought opportunities 
for advanced preparation. 

All of these factors working toward 
the same end or goal resulted in a 
phenomenal increase in the demand 
for adequate graduate work op- 
portunities. Such adequacy had to 
be both qualitative and quantitative 
in character. 

Furthermore, such graduate work 
opportunities had to be planned in 
terms of needs of teachers and had to 
be provided at centers which were 
reasonably convenient. As a result 
teachers demanded that if the State 
and public schools were going to re- 
quire such graduate preparation, it 
should be available in publicly con- 
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trolled colleges. The State would 
indeed be in an untenable position to 
require a type and quality of prepara- 
tion for which it made no specific pro- 
vision in its own institutions. 


One of the great and unique 
strengths of American higher edu- 
cation stems from the historic co- 
existence of strong private institutions 
and strong public institutions of 
higher learning. No American state 
would be justified in leaving teacher 
education solely in the hands of 
privately controlled, though publicly 
subsidized, colleges and universities. 


Graduate Program Needed 


Thus there came recognition that 
fully qualified teachers, with adequate 
background in three basic areas, 
namely: |.General Education, liberal 
arts, and culture; 2. professional 
preparation; and 3. mastery of field 
of specialization, cannot be developed 
in the narrow scope of four years of 
undergraduate work. While a person 
may be an effective and responsible 
classroom teacher upon completion of 
a four-year undergraduate program 
of preparation, full certification and 
full salary recognition should not be 
granted until several years of success- 
ful experience and at least a year of 
graduate preparation have been com- 
pleted. 


Such a five year program must be 
an integrated whole, with the under- 
graduate and graduate phases prop- 
erly dovetailed. It must be a care- 
fully planned whole, neither a mere 
and unessential appendage, nor a 
hodgepodge of unrelated courses serv- 
ing primarily as credit getting 
mechanisms. Furthermore, it must 
be definitely planned in terms of the 
needs teachers find as they encounter 
problems during their early years of 
teaching service and must be def- 
initely related to their field. At pres- 
ent, for example, too many take 
much of their first year of graduate 
work in administration, and as a re- 
sult improve their effectiveness as 
teachers in their respective fields 
very little. The five year program 
should have as its major objective, 
preparation for excellent teaching 
service, not for administration. 


Graduate work should be definitely 
graduate in caliber. Certain repu- 
table colleges and universities are 
presently offering graduate credit for 
courses which duplicate courses of- 


fered only at the undergraduate level 
by the Pennsylvania State Colleges. 
Furthermore, the colleges referred to 
frequently require no undergraduate 
prerequisites in certain of the areas in 
which they offer graduate credit. The 
graduate program in teacher edu- 
cation must be of such a character 
that it will insure improved and high 
quality professional competence 
rather than demonstration of superior 
academic and abstract research ability. 


Evolution of Graduate Programs 


The Commonwealth's concern with 
public education was spearheaded by 
Governor Wolf and Thaddeus Stevens 
during the early part of the 19th 
Century. At that time and for many 
years thereafter the Commonwealth 
depended upon private academies 
and colleges to prepare teachers for 
the evolving public school system. 
Even as late as the 1870's, the State 
subsidized the establishment of a 
number of privately controlled normal 
schools. 


In time the Commonwealth rec- 
ognized that it could not depend 
upon private efforts, even when sub- 
sidized, to provide either the quantity 
or quality of teachers needed by the 
public school system. Ccmmon- 
wealth leadership came to recognize 
the importance of State control of the 
professional preparation of at least a 
majority of those who were to serve 
in its public schools. Therefore it 
took over the normal schools and 
made them State institutions. 

In time Commonwealth leadership 
realized that a high school normal 
trainitig course, or even a one or two 
year normal school program, was no 
longer adequate for preparing teach- 
ers for even its elementary schools. 
The Commonwealth recognized it had 
an unfulfilled obligation to provide 
preparation for service in its secondary 
schools. As a result the State Normal 
schools were assigned a broadened 
responsibility and program and con- 
verted into State Teachers Colleges 
in 1927. It was over ten years before 
the change-over became fully oper- 
ative. 


Following World War II, many 
states accepted the fact that teachers 
for the schools of today and tomorrow 
could not be fully prepared within the 
scope of a four year undergraduate 
program of preparation. Other states, 
therefore, began specifying graduate 


preparation for full certification. Such 
states also authorized their State 
Teachers Colleges to provide such 
graduate preparation. 

Pennsylvania was not among the 
leading states in making such pro- 
visions. Leadership in the Penn- 
sylvania State Teachers Colleges long 
recognized the need for a coordinated 
five year program of professional 
preparation including a year of gradu- 
ate study. As a result recently the 
Commonwealth has revised its cer- 
tification requirements and granted 
permission to the State Colleges to 
develop and offer programs of ad- 
vanced preparation. 

Because of the pressure for gradu- 
ate study many colleges and uni- 
versities sought the privilege of em- 
barking on such programs. As a 
result the Commonwealth became 
much more aware of the responsi- 
bility which rested upon its agencies 
and of the weaknesses existing in its 
policies and procedures covering 
graduate study. 

Few people realize that many col- 
leges had almost unlimited rights 
granted in their charters for offering 
any and all kinds of graduate work 
with literally no required standards 
orcontrols. For example, at least one 
college had the power in accordance 
with its charter to grant not only 
Master's but even Doctor's degrees 
and started doing so even though that 
institution had less than two full-time 
staff members in its education de- 
partment. 

In March, 1954, the Department of 
Public Instruction in cooperation with 
the State Council of Education issued 
two very significant documents: (a) 
“Minimum Standards for Master's 
Degree Programs,” and (b) a thirty- 
five point questionnaire which must 
be filed with each institution's ap- 
plication to offer graduate work. 
Subsequently a series of steps was 
established for filing and processing 
all such applications. 

Review and recommendation for 
graduate study by the Middle States 
Association were made a requirement 
for approval by the State Council of 
Education. It was discovered that 
even the Middle States Association's 
standards for accreditation of gradu- 
ate work were vague and not very 
comprehensive. The Middle States 
Association subsequently made sig- 
nificant revisions in its standards and 
now provides an evaluation which 
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serves as an invaluable guide to acting 
upon applications to offer graduate 
work. 
The first State Teachers Colleges 
approved for graduate work were In- 
iana and Edinboro in 1957. They 
were approved in the field of ele- 
mentary education only. In January, 
1959, the Council approved Shippens- 
burg and West Chester for graduate 
programs in both secondary and 
elementary education. Permission 
was also given Edinboro and Indiana 
to offer graduate work in certain 
secondary fields. These programs 
became operative in September, 1959. 
Recently the State Council granted 
permission to Kutztown to offer 
graduate work in elementary and art 
education, Millersville in elementary 
and industrial arts education be- 
ginning with the 1960 summer session. 
At present, six of our State Colleges 
may offer graduate work in two or 
more fields. 


The graduate programs will 
strengthen the undergraduate programs 
in the State Colleges since they will 
(a) attract higher caliber faculty; (b) 
result in greatly expanded and im- 
proved library facilities; (c) bring 
staff with more diversified back- 
grounds; and (d) bring greatly in- 
creased and improved laboratory 
facilities. 

The research, experimentation, and 
graduate level of study and instruc- 
tion cannot fail to elevate the tone 
of these colleges and enrich their 
programs. 


Cooperative Program Imperative 


A cooperative program of graduate 
work will become imperative. With 
such a program, colleges and even the 
universities will not need to spread 
their staff excessively thin in order 
to provide the diversity required to fit 
individual needs at the graduate level. 
Carefully planned and approved pro- 
grams of graduate courses which may 
be taken at other colleges or univer- 
sities and applied for satisfaction of 
Master's degree requirements at the 
college from which the degree is to be 
obtained will be highly desirable. 

Few colleges, for example, can 
justify the spread and depth of gradu- 
ate courses necessary to sound gradu- 
ate preparation in even the major 
fields of specialization in the general 
area of science. The cooperative 
factor will also be important where the 
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beginning teacher accepts a position 
at a distance thereby making ade- 
quate and cooperative supervision by 
the degree granting institution during 
the first year or two of teaching im- 
practical. A college in another geo- 
graphic area may well assume the 
supervisory responsibility and con- 
duct some of the professional seminars 
which should parallel beginning teach- 
ing service. 


ecilies 


Issues Pertaining to 
Graduate Preparation in 
Teacher Education 


Doctor Sykes accompanied his 
article with a list of issues which 
he feels the profession should use 
for discussion at conferences: 

1. How much professional prepara- 
tion is necessary to effective service 
as a beginning teacher? 

2. What part or parts of the pro- 
gram of preparation can and should 
be on the undergraduate level? 

3. (a) Should all professional prep- 
aration for teaching be on the gradu- 
ate level? 

(b) If not, what phases should be 
given only at the undergraduate level, 
and therefore carry only undergradu- 
ate credit? 

4. What undergraduate prerequi- 
sites (both general and professional) 
should be required for undertaking 
graduate professional work in teacher 
education and for receiving graduate 
credit? 

One can neither enroll nor secure 
graduate credit in any field that main- 
tains reasonable academic respecta- 
bility without having satisfied certain 
undergraduate prerequisite require- 
ments in the field to be pursued on the 
graduate level: for example, chem- 
istry. Should preparation for teach- 
ing and professional education be 
exceptions to this policy? 

5. At what age, or maturity level, 
should guided, pre-professional ex- 
perience programs be provided on an 
organized basis to insure optimum 
professional development and prep- 
aration later on? 

6. At what age, maturity or college 
level, should the organized program 
of professional preparation be initi- 
ated in ordertoinsureoptimum results ? 

7. What constitutes sound and 
reasonably complete preparation for 
teaching service at the various levels 
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The appointment of Charles H. 
Boehm by Governor Lawrence to 
another four-year term as Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction was 
confirmed by the State Senate on 
September 12. 





and in the various fields of speciali- 
zation? 

8. What are the graduate work 
needs of teachers? 

9. What type or types of graduate 
work programs best fulfill the needs 
of teachers? 

10. How coordinate the under- 
graduate and the graduate phases of 
programs of teacher preparation? 

11. What policy and pattern of 
cooperative supervision and guidance 
of beginning teachers will give the 
best results? What responsibility for 
the development and operation of 
such a supervision program should be 
borne by (a) the college, (b) the school 
system? 

12. What policies need to be adopt- 
ed and implemented by the State 
Council of Education and the De- 
partment of Public Instruction to 
encourage the carefully planned re- 
search and experimentation necessary 
to provide sound answers to the many 
crucial problems and issues facing 
education? 

13. Does sound preparation for 
teaching require or place a premium 
on candidates having certain ex- 
periential background related to 
teaching which should come early in 
their formal college education? 

There are hardly two creatures of a 
more different species than the same 
man, when he is pretending to a place, 
and when he is in possession of it. 


—Lord Halifax 
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A Progress Report from the 


Governor's Committee on Education 


ROBERT A. CHRISTIE 


Executive Director 


URING the past few years, America 

has come face to face with a 
problem it has been trying to dodge 
since the end of the second World 
War—the problem of her public 
school system. Too large to crawl 
over, under, or around, the problem 
lies like a boulder in the center of 
the road leading toward our tradi- 
tional goal of an ever-better future 
for everyone. The “population ex- 
plosion,” the unexpected scientific 
and technological accomplishments 
of the Soviet giant, the mounting 
demands and pressures of the complex 
twentieth century—all these factors 
and more have combined to set this 
barrier in our path and, as we learn 
just how big it is, the cries for action 
to roll it away sound louder and 
louder. 

The cries range from bland con- 
fidence to black despair, but most 
echo intelligent concern, and the 
concern focuses on two questions: 
What are our public schools doing? 
Is it enough? 

Such public concern, almost un- 
noticed, has created great areas of 
agreement in the field of education 
which, ten years ago, were areas of 
definite and often bitter contention. 
Responsible people no longer dispute 
the facts that we must throw more 
of our resources into education, 
that we must pay teachers better 
salaries and must attract people of 
high quality and qualification into 
the profession, that we must offer 
each child a chance to absorb as much 
learning as he can, that we must mold 
education to the child, not the child 
to education. Disagreement now lies 
in the problem of how best to do 
these things. 


Do Something 


In Pennsylvania cries for action 
reach a higher pitch than they do in 
some other parts of the Nation, be- 
cause Pennsylvania has taken a three- 
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year leave of absence in education. 
Basic instruction subsidies from the 
State hit a peak of $5800 in 1957 and 
stopped there. Children, however, 
did not stop coming to school; 
enrolments continued to rise and de- 
mands for more teachers, more class- 
rooms, more books grew louder and 
louder. Pressure has been building 
up for three years to do something 
about our schools before it is too late. 

In answer to this rising need, 
Governor David L. Lawrence ap- 
pointed the 32-member Governor's 
Committee on Education, which was 
authorized by resolution of the 1959 
General Assembly. Charging the 
Committee with making a thorough 
study of Pennsylvania's schools, he 
requested from it a complete picture 
of the Commonwealth's educational 
program, what it is now doing, what 
it should do, and how it should go 
about doing it. 

The members of the Committee, 
headed by Lieutenant-Governor John 
Morgan Davis, are lay people in the 
field of education, but they have dis- 
tinguished themselves in fields rang- 
ing from government to manufac- 
turing. As laymen, they are able to 
match the needs of Pennsylvania's 
people to the offerings of her schools; 
they can see both sides of the situa- 
tion. Helping them with every step 
along this difficult path are expert 
professional educators from every 
field—colleges and universities, pub- 
lic schools, professional societies, the 
State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. 


Eight Task Forces 


The Committee is divided into 
eight Task Forces of three to four 
members, each concerned with a 
special area of education: Curricu- 
lum, School District Organization, 
School Construction, Teacher Edu- 
cation and Relations, School Admin- 
istration, Guidance and Counseling, 


Higher Education, School Finance 
Guiding the progress of each Task 
Force are the Chiefs of Staff, most of 
whom are members of the professional 
staff of the Department of Public 
Instruction. 

Each Task Force also has the bene- 
fit of the advice of an outstanding 
professional expert in that field, 
such persons as Maurice Trusal, 
assistant superintendent, Abington 
Township schools; Franklin Miller, 
head of the Department of Education 
Services, Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity; Ross Neagley, professor of 
education and director of educational 
administration, Temple University; 
Paul Masoner, dean of the College of 
Education, University of Pittsburgh; 
Allen Wetter, superintendent, Phila- 
delphia City schools; Ruth Fedder, 
supervisor of special education for 
Bucks County; Frederick Ness, for- 
mer dean of Dickinson College and 
now vice president of Brooklyn 
Center, Long Island University; Al- 
fred Buehler, professor of public 
finance, University of Pennsylvania. 

Governor Lawrence announced the 
appointment of the Committee in 
March, 1960, and it held its first 
organizational meeting on April 4. 
The Governor presented his formal 
charge and the Committee outlined 
problem areas, made assignments and 
set up schedules. On April 18, the 
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‘Committee met to hear James ‘B. 
Conant, president emeritus of Har- 
ard University. Early in May the 
first stage of the Committee's work 
dSegan. 


That month, each Task Force 
yegan a series of public hearings, 
inviting organizations of all types 
to bring to these meetings their 
opinions on the problems of educa- 
tion and their proposed solutions to 
these problems. Through May and 
June, representatives of more than 
7Qorganizations, including such groups 
as the Pennsylvania State Education 
Association, the Pennsylvania School 
Directors Association, the Pennsyl- 
vania Association of Colleges and 
Universities, and many others, gave 
their views to the Task Forces. 
‘We purposely held the hearings 
early in the process because we hoped 
that they would contribute to our 
planning as well as provide us with 
information anda attitudes,” said the 
executive director of the committee. 
“The hearings accomplished every- 
thing that we hoped for.” 


Eight Research Areas 


Armed with this material, the Task 
Force members and their advisers 
plunged into an intensive program of 
research in the eight problem areas. 
Each chief of staff prepared for the 
executive director a research plan 
for his area, covering altogether 
approximately 50 research topics for 
the eight Task Forces. Each topic 
was reduced to a detailed outline and 
assigned to a professional educational 
researcher who collected the neces- 
Sary Statistics. A central research 
staff became part of the Committee 
to assist in this work. 


Research projects included, toname 
a few: 
—a study of revenues and expendi- 
tures of every school district and 
school system in the Commonwealth. 
This has been compiled since April by 
a Staff of teachers working during the 
night, in the early months, and full- 
time after the close of school, and is 
being processed by electronic com- 
puting equipment to show not only 
actual amounts but a series of com- 
parisons and contrasts. It will give 
total revenues and expenditures, per 
pupil expenditure, and revenue ex- 
pressed in mills on market value for 
every district and system. 
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—a census of Pennsylvania's school 
teachers and other professional per- 
sonnel, which shows information on 
training and qualifications, certifi- 
cation, years of service, and salary 
levels, among other things. 

—a study of the distribution of the 
graduating class of 1959 in Pennsyl- 
vania high schools by I.Q. range, by 
course of study followed in school, and 
by post-high school activity. 

—a study under the direction of 
Temple University’s Educational 
Service Bureau, and with the help of 
staff members from more than 30 
county superintendents’ offices, of 
the curriculum offerings of a care- 
fully selected sampling of more than 
50 school systems of Pennsylvania 
—a study, carried out with the help 
of Albert Oliver of the University of 
Pennsylvania, of programs for gifted 
children in almost 100 schools in 
Pennsylvania. This study was ac- 
tually made by 19 professional guid- 
ance counselors and directors from 
Pennsylvania's public schools in a 
week of extensive traveling through- 
out the Commonwealth 

—a survey of junior college facilities 
in Pennsylvania. 

—a careful study of school district 
organization in map form. 


Monograph Studies 


From the research prcjects of the 
Task Forces, the Committee issued 
in early September the first of a series 
of research monographs, showing the 
results of the studies. Monograph 
studies include: 

AN ANALYsIs of the distribution of 
high school graduates of the class 
of 1959 

AN ANALYSIS of educational oppor- 
tunities available to gifted children 
A DESCRIPTION of the total 1959 non- 
mandated curriculum offerings avail- 
able in high schools 

A COMPARISON of revenue in all 
schoo! districts in 1957 and 1959 

A COMPARISON of expenditures in 
selected school districts in 1957 and 
1959 

AN ANALYsIS of 1959 school district 
expenditures 

AN ANALYsIS of the progress and 
problems of school district reorgani- 
zation 

AN ANALYSIS of curriculum offerings 
and selected costs in school districts 
THE RESULTS of the 1959 census of 
teachers 


SCHOOL BUILDING and construction 
costs 

These monographs will present} a 
number of charts developed from 
Task Force research, and will amplify 
in the text the statistics and relation- 
ships shown. Each will include in its 
introduction a description of the 
techniques used to collect the infor- 
mation and the limitations of the 
survey. Approximately 100 edu- 
cators have been involved with the 
research efforts, both monographs 
and prior research projects. 

The next step in the Committee's 
work is the preparation of detailed 
and extensive reports for each Task 
Force giving all the findings, research 
results, and conclusions in that spe- 
cial area. Each Task Force is also 
preparing a series of recommenda- 
tions drawn from the research which 
will be given to the Task Force on 
School Finance for “costing out” 
at a series of meetings in October. 
In the final report to the Governor 
and the Legislature, each recom- 
mended program will carry with it 
provisions for paying the bill. In 
November the full Committee will 
hold a series of meetings to give 
formal approval to the recommenda- 
tions, and on January 31, the report 
will be presented to the Governor 
and the General Assembly. 

The Committee's task is threefold : 
to identify and outline the best pos- 
sible program of education for Penn- 
sylvania’s school children; to review 
the administrative and legislative 
machinery available to carry out the 
program and suggest improvements 
where necessary; to make a realistic 
estimate of the program's cost and 
how the cost can be met. 

When this task is finished it is up 
to the people of the Commonwealth. 
If they want better schools for their 
children, the next step is theirs. The 
best report in the world is no more 
than words on paper until the people 
and their elected representatives trans- 
late those words into action. 





I Did It! How About You? 


WILLIAM H. HERTZOG, President 
Elementary Teachers Section 


Sixth Grade Teacher, Reading 


“page my college days I thought 
it would be a good idea for me to 
visit the homes of the children when 
I started teaching. It was not until 
my third year in the classroom that 
I finally got around to going. Then 
it was due to the encouragement 
given me by my principal, Russel 
Mathias. For the past seven years, I 
have visited my pupils’ homes and 
found this a good means of bettering 
home-school relations. 


How | Went About It 


First I searched for a way of 
setting up my schedule. I arranged 
my children according to their home 
addresses, so I could visit all the 
children on a particular street. By 


following this plan, I was able to visit 
two or three homes during an after- 
noon without too much trouble. Thus 
I could make all my visits after school 


during the first month of school. 

I made arrangements for the visita- 
tions with the parents. I would 
phone those who had telephones and 
write short notes to those who didn't. 
In both cases, I asked the parents to 
name a time convenient to them. 
These inquiries were always made 
several days prior to the actual visits. 
[ said it was my aim to build better 
relations between the home and 
school. I stressed that this coopera- 
tion was necessary in developing a 
a child to his maximum in scholastic 
achievement. 

Once I received an affirmative re- 
ply, I got the cumulative records of a 
child and noted his progress in the 
past. I checked areas in which a 
child was lacking and his strong areas. 
I used these records in informing the 
parents where the child needed the 
most help. 

I also present the parents with 
a mimeographed outline of the work 
we cover during the course of the 
year. This outline is usually two 
pages in length and covers roughly 
what I want every child to learn 
during the year. It covers the areas 
of arithmetic, social studies, language 
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arts, music, art, health, and science. 
I go over the outline with the parents 
and note ways in which they could 
help their child in each area. 

I observe the home atmosphere, the 
parents’ attitudes towards helping 
their children, and mentally note re- 
marks which the parents thought im- 
portant for me to know about their 
children. 

I stress that education today em- 
bodies a trinity, a “holy’’ threesome, 
composed of the child, his parents, 
and his teacher or teachers. All 
three have to work together to 
achieve the best results. I use the 
old maxim, “United we stand, di- 
vided we fall!" It is so true in educa- 
tion! When the atmosphere of co- 
operation exists among all three areas, 
the best results are obtained. Some- 
times the results are miraculous! 

Many parents are surprised at my 
making this visit. It is not common 
for teachers to make visits after 
school. The majority of parents be- 
lieve that the only time teachers ever 
visit is when their child has done 
something wrong. They recognize 
that I am keenly interested in their 
child's welfare. This means so much 
in gaining cooperation from them. 

On such a visit I endeavor to get 
the parents re-interested in their 
child’s school. I cordially invite 
the parents to visit our classroom 
whenever they wish. They do not 
need to wait for an invitation during 
Education Week or Music Week. I 
stress the fact that they would be 
better able to understand their child's 
school experiences if they made such 
visits frequently. 


Results of the Home Visitations 


Personally, I profit greatly from 
such visits. I am better prepared to 
help each child because I more fully 
know him. I know something of his 
homelife, his parents, and other 
areas that I might never have learned 
about. All these things accomplished 
in such a short time! All this aids me 
in understanding the class which has 
been entrusted to me for a-year. 


The results of home visitations are 
manifold. One result which is eviden: 
is the warm feeling which is createc 
between the home and the school 
The parents feel the interest in their 
children’s welfare. The school gets 
the cooperation it always desires 
Perhaps we could call this creating 
good public relations. 


Another result is getting to know 
my pupils’ parents. The mothers 
and fathers are no longer just names 
on record cards but real people who 
are well worth knowing. 


A third result which can be 
achieved only with the cooperation 
of the home with the school is that 
of improved pupil progress. Many 
children begin to improve in achieve- 
ment because both they and their 
parents could work with me. 


One class I taught ranked 21st 
from the top of 35 similar classes in in- 
telligence tests. It is usually assumed 
that children will rank about the 
same place in achievement as they do 
in intelligence. This was not true, 
however. This class ranked in ninth 
place from the top of the 35 classes 
when they were given an achieve- 
ment test at the end of the year. 
The children had become over-achiev- 
ers. 

Such results were brought about 
only through the cooperation I re- 
ceived from the parents and the chil- 
dren. I was extremely pleased with 
the results. 


Another result of the home visita- 
tion program is the feeling of per- 
sonal satisfaction with a job well 
done. I always have been eager to 
get the visitations accomplished dur- 
ing the first month of school so I 
understand my class a great deal 
better as soon as possible. 

Results such as those are very en- 
couraging. They can be obtained 
only when there is the mutual co- 
operation and interest existing be- 
tween the home and the school. 
Neither can work alone; both must 
work together for the same goal. 
When we work as a team, so much 
can be accomplished. 

Perhaps the greatest and most im- 
portant result is that tomorrow's 
citizens will be better educated and 
informed. 

I did it before; I’m going to do it 
again this school year! How about 
you? 
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Members of Cheltenham High Schoo 


Domestic Exchange Club (1959-60). 


Chaperons Mr. and Mrs. Robert Cunningham are in back row, extreme left and 


extreme right. 


Cheltenham and Abilene, Texas 
Students Exchange Visits 


y NOVEMBER of 1959, students from 
the Abilene, Texas, High School 
visited at Cheltenham High School. 
They came as part of a Domestic 
Exchange Program among high school 
students in diverse areas of the 
United States. They spent a week 
living in the homes of host students. 
They visited Independence Hall, 
Valley Forge, City Hall, where they 
were greeted by city officials, Phila- 
delphia Museum of Art, and points 
of historic, cultural, and educational 
importance. They also visited in- 
dustrial plants in the area. 

The students attended classes at 
Cheltenham High School where they 
participated in assembly programs 
and classroom discussion. Com- 
munity organizations entertained 
them. 


In Abilene 


In return, the Cheltenham stu- 
dents went to Texas where they 
stayed from April 3 to 12. Abilene is 
a city of 70,000 situated in the center 
of Texas. Here the Cheltenham stu- 
dents followed a program similar to 
the one the Abilene students enjoyed 
at Cheltenham. They attended classes, 
participated in special assemblies, 
were entertained by service groups, 
took industrial tours and a city tour. 
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They had an all-day trip to Pitch- 
fork Ranch and a barbecue supper at 
Hendrick’s Ranch. 

This is the fourth year that Chel- 
tenham High School has _partici- 
pated in this Domestic Exchange 


Program. First initiated in 1956-57 
by Edwin B. Keim, high school 
principal, the students visited Greeley, 
Colorado. In 1957-58, they went to 
Lakewood, Colorado; in 1958-59, 
Wyandotte, Michigan. 


Domestic Exchange Program 


Sophomore students with academic 
grades of A, B, or C may apply for 
membership in the Domestic Ex- 
change Club. The club is limited to 
15 boys and 15 girls. Since student 
interest is intense, names of those to 
take the trip are selected from a hat 
after the academic screening. Ex- 
change schools do not all employ the 
same method of selection. 


Students agree to earn their own 
expenses for the trip during summer 
months or at odd jobs. Preparation 
for the visit takes place in weekly 
club period where programming is 
done and study is made of the com- 
munity the group is to visit. Indi- 
vidual letters and pictures are ex- 
changed by the members of the 
groups. 

School officials at Cheltenham be- 
lieve firmly that these visits provide 
the basis for understanding among 
young Americans in various sections 
of the U. S., broaden the students’ 
cultural and social horizons, and 
enrich their educational experiences. 


Hibbert Garreth, president of Cheltenham Domestic Exchange Club, welcomes 
Philip Strickland, president of Abilene Exchange Club, as group embarks on tour 
of Cheltenham Township. Adults in group are Robert Lam, Cheltenham Town- 
ship Commissioner, extreme left; Mrs. Kathryn Morrow, Abilene faculty chaper- 


on; 


Robert Cunningham, Cheltenham High School faculty chaperon, and 


William Scott, faculty chaperon from Abilene. 
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“Say Yes” 


1960 Penn Hall Workshop 


RAYMOND L. DUNLAP 
Chairman, Local Branch Committee 
Quaryville 


S AY YES’ broke the quiet of the 
Penn Hall Junior College Camp- 
us during the week of August 7-12 as 
350 delegates from all sections of the 
State gathered for a week of work 
with professional colleagues at the 
1960 Penn Hall Leaders Workshop. 

Registration, distribution of the 
new PSEA briefcases, and room as- 
signments were handled with the 
usual dispatch by our three ever-so- 
efficient secretaries from Headquarters 
Staff. A group of Chambersburg 
teachers were again on hand answer- 
ing questions and giving directions. 

After the Sunday evening Vesper 
Service and an evening of fellowship 
the time for the First General Session 
arrived with all delegates being re- 
minded that the purpose and objective 
of our professional associations, local, 
state, and national, shall be to elevate 
the character and advance the in- 
terests of the profession of teaching, 
and to promote the cause of educa- 
tion whether it be in the local com- 
munity, the state, or nation. 

Delegates were also urged to “Say 
Yes” to being strong, competent 
leaders in our professional associa- 
tions. 

Delegates were informed that the 
Local Branch Committee had the 
greatest confidence that Penn Hall 
will make a difference in the leader- 
shipand the programs, theaction pro- 
grams that we will find in our pro- 
fessional associations throughout the 
State this coming year. 

Delegates were told a story about 
the inhabitants of a certain tribe of 
African natives who always looked 
forward to their most enjoyable treat 
of dining on elephant meat. But an 
elephant is not an easy animal for 
the natives to capture, therefore, 
they seldom feast on the delicacy. 
Instead they wait for an occasional 
safari to pass their way, where the 
great white hunters kill the elephant 
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for his tusks, leaving the carcass for 
the natives. Here delegates were 
warned that they must not fall into 
the same trap as the elephant eating 
Africans, who would rather sit back 
and wait for a safari to come along, 
that they must go out and work to 
make all our goals become a reality 

A week at Penn Hall is not enough 
to bring about the fulfillment of our 
goals as presidents and leaders. We 
must “‘say yes’ to the ingredient 
of work so that we may see the ac- 
complishments we desire become a 
reality. “Say Yes” to making this 
year the greatest in professional 
progress for all our education associa- 
tions throughout this, our great State. 

Members of the Leadership Teams 
were responsible for instructing dele- 
gates in the work sessions. “What 
did you do about salaries?” “How 
did you?” ‘We're going to work 
hard this year.’ In all the sessions, 
conversation such as the above gave 
Strong indication of the great job 
of leadership provided by our team 
members. 

The trip to our new NEA Head- 
quarters gave inspiration to everyone. 
We were all convinced that our great 
profession will continue to grow as 
a result of the work of our National 
Education Association. 

One of the most delightful features 
of the workshop was the fine speech 
delivered by Fuhrman F. Bailey at 
our Thursday evening banquet where 
we were told that if we are to gain the 
professional status we seek, we must 
improve our educational attitudes— 
P.S., professional status; E. A., 
educational attitudes. 

Enthusiastic approval was given 
Glen Drake who spoke to us on the 
topic, “The Teacher and the Social 
Graces.” 

The traditional delightful visit 
to the tea at Wilson College was 
again a feature of the week 


“If was the topic of the address by 
F. F. Bailey, assistant superintendent, 
Lancaster County, at the Thursday 
evening banquet. With him in the 
picture is Mrs. Clara F. Lake, a member 
of the Local Branch Committee, who 
presided. 


Kates Drake, Comma New Jersey, who 


talked on “‘As Others See Us,” is 


surrounded by enthusiastic delegates. 


H. E. Gayman, Executive Secretary, 
greets Jane Bloomburg, Lansdowne, 
organist, while Ray Dunlap and Bob 
Beebe watch in the receiving line. 
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“The Law and the Teacher ‘in 
fennsylvania,’ presented by our 
attorney, Lew Adler, left all of us 
better informed and deeply impressed 
with the man who handles our legal 
sroblems. 

The picnic supper, dancing under 
the stars, the play at the Totem Pole 
Playhouse, and the group singing 
showed that our delegates could not 
only work together, but have real 
fun together as well. 

Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday, Friday, and the Penn Hall 
Workshop suddenly came to a close. 
The close this year was no different 
than last, for we all had that same 
empty feeling at the closing luncheon 
on Friday. Remember, like the 
last day of school, when we say our 
good-byes to a group of students that 
we've grown very fond of during the 
year. 

Working with members of our 
Headquarters Staff gave us all a 
definite feeling of security in knowing 
that we have staff members who ex- 
emplify the highest type of leadership. 

Yes, there were many other high- 
lights of the week. We all departed 
from Penn Hall a little tired, much 
better informed, and certainly very 
enthusiastic about the year’s work 
ahead. 

At present, the Local Branch Com- 
mittee is looking forward to the 1961 
Penn Hall Workshop. As the Fall 
Leaders’ Conferences begin, our lead- 
ers will have new experiences to add 
to their leadership know how. 


School has started and so has a 
new leadership year with Local 
Branch presidents carrying into the 
year the lessons learned at Penn Hall. 


Delegates register to send out news 
releases planned by PSEA public 


relations director. 
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We Visit a High School 


EDWIN L. ANDERSON 
Assistant Superintendent 
Butler County Schools 


bs PUBLIC SCHOOLS in the United 
States have in recent years been 
subject to seemingly endless un- 
favorable criticism. The high schools 
have been featured targets, particu- 
larly since the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics really achieved a 
first’ by putting a satellite into 
orbit. The time seems right for an 
unprejudiced look inside the high 
schools of our county. 

We enter one of the schools when 
classes are in session, and are im- 
mediately conscious of a quiet, peace- 
ful atmosphere. Aside from a stu- 
dent seated at an information desk, 
the corridors are nearly deserted. 
Gradually we are aware of certain 
muted sounds that are quite com- 
monly associated withmodern schools. 
Somewhere in a seemingly remote 
part of the building a band can be 
faintly heard. Through the open 
door of the general office comes the 
sound of a typewriter and some 
other business machine. 


Profitably Busy 


Moving down the corridor we 
pause at the door of the library. 
Inside approximately twenty-five stu- 
dents, widely separated, are earnestly 
reading and making notes. Two 
students are consulting the card 
catalogue, while another is busily en- 
gaged with an unabridged dictionary. 
The librarian is at work putting 
cards in book pockets. Nothing 
much to criticize here. It’s agreeably 
quiet, and everyone seems to be 
profitably busy. 

Behind the auditorium we locate 
the source of the music we heard 
earlier. In the band-rehearsal room 
more than sixty students are intently 
following the director in a difficult 
bit of classical music. What! No 
Rock and Roll? These youngsters 
look to be in earnest about this stuff. 
Must be required to read music, too, 
judging from the manner in which the 
director is gesturing and pointing to 
portions of his score. Those young- 


sters are really paying attention! No 
horse play here! 

In the general science room the 
teacher is reviewing with the class an 
outline of items to be observed in a 
motion picture entitled ““We Split the 
Atom’’—a documentary film dealing 
with the whole story of man’s ex- 
perimentation with fissionatle ma- 
terials. What's different atout this 
class? Surely this isn’t a ninth grace 
class in general science! ‘hese 
boys and girls are alert and in- 
terested. Most of them are taking 
notes as the teacher explains the 
study outline. 

What's the catch? Nocatch at all! 
This isn’t entertainment! This is 
not ‘just for kicks”! They're going 
to be tested on what they see in the 
movie. They re being taught what to 
see, so that “seeing, they may see, 
and hearing, they may hear.” 

We stay to sce the picture and are 
thankful that our days in school are 
over. We congratulate ourselves 
that we are not going to be tested on 
this picture. No wonder these toys 
and girls look so serious and pay such 
Strict attention! But the teacher's 
good! He has a knack of making the 
complex seem simple. 


What Is Different? 


We move on to a class in Algebra I. 
Very shortly we find ourselves wish- 
ing that we had paid more attention 
to that trinomial theorem when we 
were in high school. In many re- 
spects the class is much the same as 
algebra classes were in the long, long 
ago. Pupils put problems on the 
board and explain their work to the 
class. The teacher makes comments 
and answers questions. He gives a 
brief quiz on the day's assignment. 
He collects all papers. He explains 
the problems for the next day. He 
assigns the work to ke done. The 
class is given time to start the new 
assignment. 

It’s all very familiar, but somehow 
something is different. How, dif- 
ferent? The teacher tells us that this 


(See High School, Page 92) 








await...The Melting Pot of the Pacific 


HENRY J. STOUDT 

First Vice President 

PSEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers 

Huntingdon 


INCE: the 300 delegates returned 

from the 17th annual National 
Classroom Teachers Conference held 
this year in Hawaii, the most frequent 
request is for a description of the 
people and their background. This 
is a most difficult task. It is just 
as complicated as describing an 
American to a European. 

The theme of the conference was 
‘Hawaii in the School Curriculum.” 
Conference participants delved deep- 
ly into Hawaiian history, traditions, 
culture, and economy through lec- 
tures, discussions, field trips, film 
showings, and recreation. 

To these Islands, created by vol- 
canic eruption, the movement of 
people eastward began more than a 
thousand years ago. Tahitian Poly- 
nesians arrived on the Islands be- 
tween 700 and 900 A.D. These 
people, ancestors of the modern 
Hawaiian, transported families, cat- 
tle, plants, and household possessions 
across the Pacific in outrigger canoes. 


The Tabu 


Their system of law and order was 
feudal; their economy, primitive. 
Their ruler was called a chief; their 
law was the tabu. 

The tabu was important because 
it provided a method of discipline. 
A chief merely stated that something 
was not permitted and the practice 
was tabu. Violators were punished 
by death. 

Females were not permitted to eat 
with the males. This was tabu. 
Another example was that women 
were not permitted to eat coconuts. 
It was believed that the eater thereof 
gained some unusual strength and 
this reserve of power was intended 
only for those that did the fighting. 
The people lived in tribes and 
fought tribal wars. 





The Department of Classroom 
Teachers of the NEA held its two 
week conference in July in Hawaii. 
Two of the officers of the PSEA De- 
partment have submitted articles 
resulting from their visit there. 
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Captain James Cook from Eng- 
land discovered the Islands in 1778. 
He christened them “Sandwich Is- 
lands." He returned to the Islands 
in 1779 and in rebellion against the 
breaking of Island tabus, Captain 
Cook and 14 natives were killed. 

After the time of Captain Cook, 
more foreigners were permitted to 
land on the Islands. Until this time, 
each Island had been ruled as a 
separate kingdom by a hereditary 
chief. One of these was a powerful 
one—Kamehameha |, ‘“The Great.” 
By the use of gunpowder and the en- 
listment of foreigners, he gained con- 
trol of all of the Islands except 
Kauai and Niihau. 


Rule by Kings 


Thus began the Kamehameha dy- 
nasty which lasted for almost 100 
years. In it there were seven Kings 
and one Queen. 

Under the reign of King Kame- 
hameha I, the Islands enjoyed pros- 
perity. Thesea otter and sandalwood 
trade flourished. 

This era marked the beginning of 
many visits by foreign ships. The 
first American ship arrived in 1789. 
It was commanded by Robert Gray. 
Captain George Vancouver was the 
most beloved foreign trader of all. 
His ship visited the Islands in 1792, 
1793, and 1794. 

Following the death of King Kame- 
hameha I, the power of the mon- 
archy started to decrease. King 
Kamehameha II succeeded his father. 
Added to the sandalwood industry 
was whaling. Whaling had the same 
effect on the economy of Hawaii as 
the “oil boom" had on the American 
economy. Another action by this 
King was the abolishment of the 
ancient kapu system of restrictions. 


The Missionaries 


But perhaps the greatest change 
came about in 1820 when a group of 
New England missionaries sought 
entrance to the Islands. The King 
was doubtful of the wisdom of their 
teachings, but he finally permitted 


them to talk only to his chiefs. This 
marked the beginning of Christianity 
in the Islands. 

In 1824, King Kamehameha I] 
decided to see how other kings lived. 
He visited King George where he and 
his Queen died. 

Following the breakdown of native 
tabus, the people of Hawaii acquired 
new freedom. During the reign of 
Kamehameha III, missionaries in 
great numbers were welcomed. The 
first written constitution was drawn 
up in 1840. The reign marked great 
progress in law and education of 
chiefs. 

Because of great increase in the 
sugar and whaling industries, the 
population of the Islands was in- 
creased by the importation of large 
numbers of orientals to man the fields. 

The British had annexed the Is- 
lands for a period of five months in 
1843. Legislation known as The 
Organic Act set up a framework for 
territorial government and order was 
restored. 

It was during the reign of Kame- 
hameha III that The Great Mahele or 
division of lands among his subjects 
was made. The King retained one- 
third of the land; the chiefs of the 
Islands were given one-third, and the 
remaining third was reserved for the 
people. This period marked the 
growth of foreign population and the 
decline of Hawaiian population. 


Annexation Agitation 


During the reigns of the remaining 
rulers of the Kamehameha dynasty, 
there was great agitation for annexa- 
tion to the United States. This was 
spurred by sugar and whaling in- 
terests as well as the California Gold 
Rush of 1849. The move was thwarted 
by ministers of the Hawaiian govern- 
ment, but the bonds of the two 
countries continued to grow stronger 
through economic alliance. 

The fear of annexation brought on 
by filibusters stimulated the idea of 
“reciprocity. Under this agreement, 
Hawaiian and American products 
were to be imported in each land free 
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duty. The realization of the 

s heme was delayed. This period 

owed the decline of whaling and the 
rise of agriculture. 

During this period there were 
many bloody fights and riots. 

The first elected King of the 
Islands was Lunalilo in 1873. After 
{3 months as King, he died. Follow- 
ing his death, King Kalakaua was 
elected. He was the first reigning 
monarch to visit the United States. 
In 1881, he toured the world. 

There was a great sugar boom 
after 1876. It is said one million 
tons of sugar were raised each year 
on an area the size of New York City. 
This was accomplished by a combina- 
tion of scientific knowledge and favor- 
able growing conditions. 

King Kalakaua was succeeded by 
Queen Liliuokalani. During her brief 
reign, a great depression came over 
the Islands. This was caused by the 
passage of the McKinley Tariff in 
1890. This act favored the domestic 
sugar producers. A revolt was led 
by annexationists and resulted in 
overthrow of the Queen. 

The U.S.S. Boston landed an 
armed force on Oahu to protect 
American interests. A republic was 
declared by the Hawaiian Legis- 
lature in 1894 and in 1900 the 
Organic Act established Hawaii as a 
Territory of the United States. San- 
ford B. Dole was the first elected 
Governor of the Territory. 

Our 50th State 

Since its voluntary annexation 

to the U. S., Hawaii has been an 
(See Hawaii, page 86) 


A Tribute te the Hawaiian Teachers 


SARAH ZIMMERMAN, Darby 
Secretary, Department of Classroom 


Teachers, PSEA 


HAT a privilege it was to attend 
the National Education Asso- 
ciation Department of Classroom 
Teachers Conference in Hawaii the 
first two weeks in July! Everything 
was wonderful, but it was not the 
magnificent scenery, famous Waikiki 
Beach, the exotic flowering shrubs 
and trees, nor the luscious fruits that 
made the greatest impression upon 
me. It was the Hawaiian people, 
especially the Hawaiian teachers. 

Hawaii has been called the greatest 
melting pot of the world and the 
results of the fusion of races through 
the ages has produced a people of 
quality and excellence. The glow of 
sincerity and peace which emblazons 
their countenances makes one realize 
that they are a race which has found 
and practices what it has sought— 
selflessness, love, and acceptance of 
all mankind! 

The entire space of the Journal 
would be insufficient coverage were 
I to attempt to recall all gestures of 
hospitality extended to us by the 
Hawaiian teachers. They were with 
us morning, noon, and night. They 
attended the conference, a large body 
of them, and they were our hosts and 
hostesses on all of our trips and tours. 

For many of them, this meant aris- 
ing before the sun, not only to meet 
the schedule but to take time out to 
strip their gardens of orchids, plu- 


meria, anthuriums, wood roses; to 
pick mangoes, avocado pears, litchi 
nuts, and coconuts from their trees; 
to order and bring us native cookies 
and candies from the stores; and to 
do gift shopping for us. During trips 
they were never too tired to answer 
our numerous questions and to teach 
us their songs and dances. 

This did not happen once, but it 
was a day after day routine for two 
weeks! The day we arrived and 
again the day before we left for home, 
those teachers sat up all night making 
400 leis to present to us. 

Another one took parties of five 
at every spare moment between 
meetings every day on a forty-mile 
trip to a scenic spot he wanted us not 
to miss. Instead of using our gratui- 
ties to buy gasoline for his car (gaso- 
line was 49.9 cents per gallon) he 
donated all of the money he received 
toward the Hawaiian teachers quota 
for the Hilda Maehling Fellowship. 

These few words are very inade- 
quate to express the warmth of the 
Hawaiians. However, my hope is 
that each one of the 300 conferees 
will have caught the spirit of the 
Hawaiians and that he or she will 
nurture and send it forth to grow in 
his or her place in these United 
States as a lasting tribute to those 
wonderful, wonderful Hawaiians, 
whose state we welcome as our 50th. 


Pennsylvania delegates with hostesses at Hawaii conference of the National Department of Classroom Teachers 
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Mark Hopkins Today-- 
and the Other End of the Log Today 


RALPH C. GEIGLE 
Superintendent of Schools 
Reading 


1 INSTRUCT only in masses, and 
to apply the same method of in- 
struction to all is like throwing the 
drugs of an apothecary’s shop into 
one great cauldron—stirring them to- 
gether and giving every patient in the 
hospital a portion of the mixture.” 
This is a quotation from an address 
delivered by Calvin E. Stowe before 
the General Assembly of the State of 
Ohio on December 19, 1837. 

The log has now become a class- 
room. In the United States, unlike 
any other country in the world, 
these classrooms are now populated 
with all the children of all the people 
with compulsory school ages hovering 
around 17. True, the above state- 
ment needs modification because of 
drop-outs, but both in theory and 
practice we essay the education of all 
the children of all the people—and 
we are proud of it. In fact, we are 
convinced this is what makes us 
“tick.” This is what distinguishes us 
from any other society on the face of 
this earth. 


The Log now a Classroom 


Buc, let's realistically acknowl- 
edge the scope of the job. The job 
essayed by making this log a class- 
room means that the other end of that 
log is populated by, not one pupil, but 
thirty or more at any one time in the 
day. With one pupil there was no 
problem of individual differences. 
Individual differences come into play 
when there are two or more pupils, 
for then the teacher must be con- 
cerned with different reactions with 
different individuals. As though it 
needed defense—and I think it does 
not—let me inject a few general ob- 
servations on the recognition of 
individual differences. 


Recognition of Differences 


Master teachers of the Mark 
Hopkins type. ever since teaching be- 
gan, have noted that there is more 
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than a sea of faces—that to meet in- 
dividual differences in the high schools, 
one must discover how to communi- 
cate both with the members of the 
class as a group and with each student 
as an individual so that he feels 
that he is the one on the other end 
of the log. Master teachers have 
always realized that teaching is more 
thanexpounding—more thantesting— 
more than just giving out—that 
teaching, if it be teaching results in 
learning—that the boy or girl is dif- 
ferent for having had the experience 
with us, the teachers. 


Individual differences are valuable, 
although their existence makes the 
teachers’ tasks more complicated. 
Teachers and supervisors with in- 
sight and understanding recognize 
and accept the facts about these dif- 
ferences. In doing so they work 
with one of nature's most powerful 
instruments for individual growth and 
development. 


The laws of learning themselves 
pinpoint the necessity of the recogni- 
tion. No two people are exactly 
alike, not even identical twins. Sim- 
ilar needs among the students in our 
schools, however, are sufficiently 
widespread to make possible common 
instructional and teaching programs. 
The latter is important to us because 
it makes it fiscally and administra- 
tively possible to conduct a school 
system with our objectives and philos- 
ophy. Obviously it is not possible 
for us to conduct fiscally a school 
system in which there is but one 
Mark Hopkins on one end of the log 
and but one student on the other end 
of the log—nor would we desire to do 
it even if fiscally possible. 


There is a big order. It has ex- 
isted ever since the log was super- 
seded by the classroom, but it has 
been getting bigger as each year 
brings into the high schools more and 
more students with a wider range cf 
interest and ability. 


The problems of the high school of 
fifty years ago, complex as these must 
have seemed to the teacher of that 
day, seem simple compared with the 
problems of the high school today. 
At the turn of the century the high 
schocl population, as diverse as it 
must have been, seems from our 
vantage point much more homogene- 
ous than it is today. While there 
were some stirrings toward high 
schools specializing in commerce or 
manual training, the majority of high 
schools were academic and coilege 
preparatory. There was little if any 
talk about two or three tracks in the 
schocl, of slow learners or non- 
readers, or of a course other than the 
academic. 


Multiplicity of Courses 


At the secondary level, we must 
continue the efforts now under way, 
in the beginning form, to set up pro- 
grams which will help these children 
to acquire the knowledge, the skill, 
the aptitudes which are essential 
for them if they are to cope success- 
fully with the problems and the tasks 
they have to face. 

“We may discover our duty from 
the trust placed in us. Parents com- 
mit to us their richest treasures, their 
dearest hopes. ... Every mind, there- 
fore, requires a mode of treatment 
somewhat different frem that which 
is suitable for any other mind. Every 
new pupil is not only a new lesson; 
but a new book, which the teacher 
must study and a book, too, in which 
the pages are continually enfolding, 
which requires a new analysis, and 
frequently compelling a change of 
estimate, and consequently a change 
of procedure, in regard to the whole 
matter.” 

—WILL1AM McGurFFey, 1859 


<> 
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“LEAF-FALLING” MONTH 

The sweet, calm sunshine of October 
is upon us, bringing with it the glamour 
of the goldenrod and the flame of the 
maple tree. 

Originally, October was the eighth 
(Octem) month, but through historic 
revisions of the calendar, it got shuffled 
around till it wound up in tenth place. 

To the Saxons, October was ‘‘Teo- 
monath’’ (Tenth Month), or ‘“Wein- 
monath,’’ time for making wine. And 
since winter begins with the full 
moon of October, the Germans called 
it ‘Winter-fylleth.”’ 

But leave it to the Indians to simplify 
matters—they called October “‘Leaf- 
Falling Moon.”’ 


“ON! SAIL ON!" 

How appropriate that one of the 
first stories drummed into us at school is 
the great adventure of Christopher 
Columbus! The dreamy little boy that 
went down to the sea in ships at 10. 
His search for something on the far 
side of the horizon set the key to 
everything that happened in America 
since. 

It could have been on his 41st 
birthday that Columbus discovered 
America, October 12, 1492—and 
achieved the most spectacular geo- 
graphic discovery in recorded history. 

When he ‘‘shoved off” with his 
three little wooden ships, a crew of 
90, and 30 companions, navigation 
was not the electronic breeze it is 
today. He sailed by “‘dead-reckon- 
ing. Time was measured by an 
hourglass. There was no instrument to 
measure speed—only estimates. 

But Columbus had his own security: 
his scientific curiosity, sense of wonder, 
feeling for beauty, prodigious faith, 
and courage—courage! 

Descriptions of the Immortal Geno- 
ese refer to his long face, aquiline 
nose, ruddy complexion, and red hair. 
As a boy he has been portrayed as 
“a little freckle-faced redhead with 
blue eyes.’ But, whatever his appear- 
ance, 

He gained a world; he gave that world 
Its grandest lesson— ‘On! Sail on!” 
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EATING OUT 

“Where's the owner of this Restau- 
rant?’ inquired a customer. ‘‘He’s 
out to lunch,”’ answered the waiter. 

| suppose the aim of National Res- 
taurant Month (October) is to en- 
courage eating out—where the chow’s 
the mein thing, waitresses think money 
grows on trays, and overeating is the 
destiny that ends our shapes. 

Civil Service is something you get in 
restaurants between wars. ‘Why is 
it | never get what | ask for here?” 
threatened the diner. ‘‘Perhaps we 
are too polite,” came the quiet re- 
joinder. 

To get along with a haughty head- 
waiter, you should speak softly, but 
carry a big stack. 

One of the hardest places to tell 
the difference between chicken and 
veal is in a tuna-fish sandwich. Just as 
puzzling are some of the signs: ““Con- 
federate Cooking, Yankee Style,” 
“New, Improved Old-Fashioned Beef 
Stew,” “Carrots and Oysters Lend an 
Extra Touch to Our Oyster Stew,” 
“Never Crumble Your Bread or Roll 
in the Soup.” 

“Gimme everything in the cash 
register!’ demanded the stick-up man. 
“To take out?” smiled the polite 
Chinese restaurateur. 


EDUCATION FOR WHAT? 

Never run after a bus, a woman, or 
an educational theory—there’ll be 
another one along very soon. 

Harvard, founded in 1636, was 
dedicated to “the education of youth 
in knowledge and Godlyness.”’ 

John Dewey, eminent educator (born 
101 years ago this month) held that 
education is to teach people to do 
better those things they have to do 
anyhow. The Greeks educated for 
knowledge; the Hebrews for living. 
And one facetious funster says an edu- 
cated person is anyone who can con- 
verse on one subject more than two 
minutes. 

One might say education is not to 
make anything of anybody, but simply 
to open the minds of everyone—to go 
from cocksure ignorance to thoughtful 
uncertainty. 


Education is a process, not a pack- 
age. It should prepare creators, not 
spectators or imitators. The mind is 
not a deep freeze for storage, but a 
forge for production. Rather inspire 
students with a triumphant philosophy 
of life than give them all the facts in all 
the encyclopedias. 

Helping the child to educate himself 
is the essence of education. This is to 
say that the purpose of education is to 
improve man as man—to give men the 
habitual vision of greatness. 


LOCAL BRANCH PROFILE 

The chap sitting on a cake of ice 
with his feet in the oven may have a 
comfortable average temperature—sta- 
tistically. We know there is no average 
person, and by the same token, no 
average Local Branch. 

Nonetheless, a recent survey por- 
trays the portrait of the average Local 
Branch as ‘‘composited’’ from data 
gathered from Local Branches. 

The average Local Branch has 75 
members, enrolled during September 
and October, paying $3.50 annual 
dues. About four out of five teachers 
belong to the typical organization 
which commonly carries on business 
meetings, lectures, newsletters, social 
activities, and legislative work. Its 
most successful activity is work on 
teachers salaries. 

The average Local Branch has neither 
an official headquarters nor paid staff. 

Officers are installed in May or 
June with the President serving for 
one year. Its executive committee has 
nine members and its standing com- 
mittees average six members each. 

It conducts four business meetings a 
year, often combined with social 
meetings. Half the time delegates are 
elected by members, half by the ex- 
ecutive committee. It contributes to 
the expenses of its delegates to State 
and National conventions—more often 
to State convention. 

A written report is prepared at the 
end of the year. 

The Local Branch unifies the activi- 
ties and goals of our school personnel 
and plays an important role in the pro- 
fessional lives of teachers. 
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Educational 
Interests 





The President's Message 


Now is the time that each of us 
has the opportunity to render service 
to the youth of our nation, to our 
fellow workers, and to ourselves by 
enroling in our professional associa- 
tions—the local, the State, and the 
national. 

Each person who is responsible 
for any phase of the education of 
children or adults will welcome this 
privilege of joining forces with others 
who are striving to achieve the same 
goals. Here is our chance to help 
promote the general educational wel- 
fare of the nation and to aid in pro- 
tecting and advancing the interests of 
members of our profession. 

One receives so much in return 
for his small contribution that no 
one can afford to be left on the out- 
side and not one of us would want to 
be so unprofessional as to accept the 
benefits derived from the efforts of 
others when we have the opportunity 
to lend our support, also. 


Check the Back of Membership Card 


When you complete your member- 
ship card be sure to check the space 
on the back of the card indicating 
the department of PSEA in which you 
wish to be enroled as a member. 

Many times during the year presi- 
dents of departments have occasion 
to contact members of their particu- 
lar departments. If the cards are 
completed the president of the de- 
partment can identify, if necessary, 
those who are members of his respec- 
tive department. 

If you have difficulty in determin- 
ing to which department you belong, 
turn to your PSEA constitution, 
Article VIII. As you study this 
Article you will realize that there is 
no specific designation for some 
people such as guidance counselors 
or school nurses. Your PSEA Execu- 
tive Council hopes to have an amend- 
ment to the constitution adopted by 
the 1960 House of Delegates which 
will create a new department for 
persons rendering these special serv- 
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ices. In the meantime, check the 
department whose function most 
nearly covers the type of work you do. 

There may be a choice for some 
teachers between the Department of 
Classroom Teachers and the De- 
partment of Vocational and Practical 
Arts Education. Since some positions 
are clear cut and clearly defined and 
others are not, it is difficult to write 
a constitution to cover every position. 
For example, you may have to decide 
whether you belong in the Depart- 
ment of Supervision and Curriculum 
or in the Department of Adminis- 
tration, depending upon duties in- 
volved in your particular position. 
You should be a member of only one 
Department — decide which one and 
check it! 


Building Project 

Our new building at 400 North 
Third Street is becoming a reality. 
A brochure has been compiled which 
describes the building and gives a 
financial statement as of September |. 
Knowing that the total cost can be 
kept down by cash payments, the 
Building Committee recommended 
and the Executive Council voted to 
ask for cash contributions in addition 
to life memberships which have been 
a part of the financing plan. Each 
Local Branch is requested to accept a 
quota equal to $5 per member in- 
cluding the money credited to the 
Local Branch for life memberships. 
This at first may sound like an un- 
reasonable request, but remember 
each life membership is $200 and 
a few of these will help meet your 
quota with very little effort. 

No specific recommendations are 
given for raising the money but here 
is an opportunity for your Local 
Branch to show ingenuity and to de- 
vise something different in the way 
of a money-raising enterprise. It is 
hoped that these quotas will be met 
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or exceeded in time for the laying oi 
the cornerstone during the 196( 
Christmas Convention. 


Our Candidate for Retirement Board 


In the September JOURNAL, page 
21, you will find a short biographica’ 
sketch of each of the two candidates 
for the Public School Employes 
Retirement Board. At your County 
Institute or a faculty meeting this 
fall you will be asked to vote for one 
of these nominees. I would like to 
point out that Cathleen Champlin 
was recommended by the 1959 House 
of Delegates as PSEA’s candidate for 
this position and should, therefore, 
receive your support —Mrs. BERTHA 
P. Boyp, President, PSEA, Cumber- 
land County. 


No Federal Aid Enacted 


No federal aid legislation was 
enacted by the recent session of 
Congress. As had been anticipated 
failure of the House Rules Committee 
to act killed two federal aid bills— 
the NEA bill passed by the Senate 
which called for teachers’ salaries 
and school construction and another 
passed by the House which con- 
tained an anti-segregation amend- 
ment and allocated aid for school con- 
struction on a formula which would 
give the needy states a greater pro- 
portion of federal dollars. 

Under the leadership of the NEA 
and the respective state and local 
associations throughout the Nation, 
the program of federal assistance for 
public education for teachers’ salaries 
and school construction reached a 
new high level of support. 

Undoubtedly this is a topic which 
will be discussed during the coming 
presidential campaign. The two 
party platforms both recognize the 
need for assistance from the federal 
government to re-build and further 
advance our educational program 
nationwide. 

You may be assured that our 
friends in the National Congress in 
support of this legislation will renew 
their fight in the next session of 
Congress. 

oe te 


We never know how high we are 
Till we are called to rise; 
And then, if we are true to plan, 
Our statures touch the skies. 
—Emily Dickinson 
(1830-1886) 
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Helen M. Brennan 


After having served in the educa- 
tional field for 48 years as teacher 
and principal, Helen M. Brennan of 
Pittsburgh retired in June. Miss 
Brennan had been an elementary 
teacher, a high school teacher, and 
since 1930 an elementary principal. 
She finished her years of service as 
principal of Whittier and Boggs 
Avenue schools. 

In addition to her years in the 
schools of Pittsburgh, Miss Brennan 
has held positions in many educa- 
tional and civic organizations. At 
present, she is the chairman of the 
PSEA Commission on Professional 
Ethics, Rights, and Competence. 
She has been during the past school 
year the president of the Pittsburgh 
Local Branch. 

Miss Brennan was honored at 
many events before her retirement 
and was presented gifts by her 
colleagues and by Whittier’s PTA 
members. 


N. A. Danowsky, in Educa- 
tional Field 52 Years, Retires 


A noteworthy career in education 
spanning more than a half century 
was concluded on July 29 when 
Nathaniel A. Danowsky, specialist 
in school finances of the Department 
of Public Instruction, retired. Mr. 
Danowsky has been at the Depart- 
ment since 1952. Previous service 
in the Department was as assistant 
director of the child accounting di- 
vision during the term of James N. 
Rule, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. 

Mr. Danowsky, who lives in Har- 
risburg, has served as teacher and 
local administrator in schools in 
several Pennsylvania areas as well as 
n the District of Columbia. 
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Special Examinations 


for High School Seniors 


Twenty thousand Pennsylvania 
high school seniors will take special 
examinations in English, mathemat- 
ics, and reading this fall, Charles H. 
Boehm, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, announced recently. 

The exams will be given in all 
counties through the month of Oc- 
tober as part of a federally financed 
testing program of the National 
Defense Education Act. The cost of 
the tests, which will run for two-and- 
a-half hours, is 53 cents a student. 

Superintendent Boehm stated that 
results of the tests would be an indi- 
cation of the intellectual competence 
of the State's 100,000 high school 
seniors and how they rank with their 
counterparts throughout the nation. 

Any outstanding weakness will be 
corrected by revising courses of 
study and teaching techniques, he 
added. 

The examinees will be the senior 
classes of approximately 100 high 
schools chosen at random by the 
Department of Public Instruction. 


NEA Regional Office in NYC 


The NEA Executive Committee 
has approved establishment of an 
NEA regional office in New York 
City, headed by Eric Rhodes, pre- 
viously assistant director of NEA’s 
Membership Division. Mr. Rhodes 
and his staff there will work with 
teachers and officers of local and 
state education associations. The 
office will cooperate with but not be 
part of the present NEA Editorial 
Information Center in New York 
City. Other NEA regional offices 
now in operation are in Boston 
(New England), St. Paul (North 
Central), and San Francisco (West 
Coast). 


uiilliine 
The Human Touch 


May every soul that touches mine— 
Be it the slightest contact, 

Get therefrom some good, 
Some little grace, one kindly thought, 
One aspiration yet unfelt, 
One bit of courage for the darkening 


sky, 
One gleam of faith 
To brave the thickening ills of life, 
One glimpse of brighter skies beyond 
the gathering mist, 
To make this life worthwhile, 
And Heaven a surer heritage. 


—M. S. Fi 
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Dear Mildred: 


In an earlier letter | wrote of some 
of the factors that contribute to suc- 
cessful teaching in a class where the 
pupils have high academic ability. 
Here are some additional thoughts. 


In the elementary school we need 
to be sure that these students have 
reached a high degree of proficiency 
in the basic skills. Frequently the 
pupils who can learn easily want to 
gloss over all but highlights. They 
are impatient of details. Use some 
simple tests to check proficiency in 
fundamental operation of arithmetic, 
language usage, reading, spelling, 
handwriting, and basic study skills. 
The results of these tests will enable 
you to arrange individual plans of 
work for skills drill periods so that 
each pupil can correct his deficien- 
cies. 


The problem-solving approach to 
social studies and science allows the 
pupils to develop their abilities to use 
reference materials, to read widely, 
to summarize, and to present their 
findings. Pupils in sixth grade who 
are quick to learn enjoy ways of 
learning that allow them scope and 
freedom in choosing materials and 
areas of work. 


Creative expression in art, lan- 
guage, movement, and music is im- 
portant for all pupils, but can have a 
special significance for these pupils 
whose ability for academic work is 
great. Relieved from the necessity 
of long hours to develop skills, they 
should have time to explore and de- 
velop their creative abilities. 


If the way of learning you offer in 
your classroom is not different from 
the methods used in the classrooms 
with the average and slower pupils, 
then I question the value of the 
ability grouping. Of necessity the 
subject matter in sixth grade cannot 
be widely divergent as in secondary 
school. The secret of success will lie 
in how you teach. 

Sincerely yours, 
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RETIREMENT ALERT 


For Teachers who Separated from 
School Service, Withdrew their Funds 
from the Retirement System and Sub- 
sequently Returned to Teaching 

Frequently PSEA Headquarters re- 
ceives inquiries like these: 

‘| taught in the public schools of X 
school district for ten years prior to 
the school term 1938-39. Upon my 
marriage in 1939 I resigned my teach- 
ing position and withdrew my re- 
tirement funds. Since 1952 I have 
been teaching in Y school district. 
Can I pay back the funds I withdrew 
and restore credit for those ten years 
of service?” 

“A year ago I tried to restore 
credit for thirteen years of service 
I had in Pennsylvania schools before 
I left public school service in 1947. 
That year I accepted a teaching 
position in a private school and with- 
drew my accumulated deductions 
from the School Employes’ Retire- 
ment System. When I returned to 
public school service six years ago | 
felt I could not afford to repay the 
amount | had withdrawn. 

“When I applied the Retirement 
Board informed me that it could not 
accept repayment of the amount I had 
withdrawn. The deadline date be- 
fore which I could have made the 
repayment had passed. 

“Can't the law be changed so that 
I can pay back the amount I with- 
drew and restore credit for the 
thirteen years of service?” 

PSEA’s reply is: 

Act 761 of the 1959 General Assem- 
bly removed from the retirement 
code the deadline dates for the restora- 
tion of credited service which was for- 
feited by a member who withdrew his 
or her accumulated deductions upon 
separation from school service Hence, 
you can repay the accumulated de- 
ductions you withdrew and the Re- 
tirement Board will credit you with 
che years of service you forfeited. 
You can do this at any time before 
you retire. 

You should write to the Pennsyl- 
vania Public School Employes’ Re- 
tirement Board, Harrisburg. Re- 
quest the exact amount of accumu- 
lated deductions you withdrew. Upon 
repayment your credited service will 
be restored. You will be required to 
repay the entire amount you with- 
drew in a lump sum. 
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Education Bulletin, Oct. 17 


PSEA’s weekly publication, the 
Education Bulletin, will start its 29th 
year on October 17. This four-page 
leaflet prints professional, informa- 
tional, and inspirational stories There 
are reports of Local Branch activi- 
ties, reviews of Local Branch news 
letters, news concerning coming and 
past events, and very important 
legislative reports during the session 
of the General Assembly which will 
start in January of 1961. 

Members of the Association may 
subscrike to the Bulletin when they 
enroll in the Association. The sub- 
scription price is fifty cents for the 30 
or more issues which will be published 
during the 1960-61 school year. 


Blanche Jefferson Wins 
$1,000 


Blanche Jefferson, professor of art 
education at the University of Pitts- 
burgh and a member of the National 
Art Education Association of the 
NEA, has been named the winner of 
the Educator's Award presented bi- 
ennially by the Delta Kappa Gamma 
Society. 

Doctor Jefferson received the 
$1,000 award for her recent book, 
“Teaching Art to Children.” Her 
publication was selected from 34 
books written by women. 

In accepting the award at the 
Society's International Convention 
in Miami, Florida, Doctor Jefferson 
said: “Of special significance to 
education at this particular time is 
the fact that an art education book 
was selected, for it seems as though 
art in our schools and in the educa- 
tion of teachers is decreasing in em- 
phasis. 

“It is alarming how the recent 
stress upon the teaching of science 
and mathematics has in some cases 
crowded art almost entirely out of the 
curriculum. . .the skill subjects and 
the precision subjects are, of course, 
basic and vital areas of education, 
and all students need them; but so is 
art, and we must be careful not to de- 
prive students of its refining, cultural, 
aesthetic influences.” 

oe 
Kindness Garden 
Kind hearts are the gardens. 

Kind thoughts are the roots. 
Kind words are the blossoms. 

Kind deeds are the fruits. 

—Author Unknown 


College 
Capsules 


LEHIGH UNIVERSITY will requir« 
moremathematics, science, and foreigr: 
language of applicants for admissior 
effective in September, 1961, Harvey 
A. Neville, provost and vice presi- 
dent, has announced. 

New regulations have been ap- 
proved by the university faculty or 
recommendation of the committee or. 
admission to emphasize the desira- 
bility of “tough” academic prepara- 
tion for all college-cound students. 

All students hoping to enter the 
three undergraduate colleges of Le- 
high University will be required 
in addition to the previously required 
four years of English, to offer 
four years of mathematics instead 
of two and a half years previously 
needed, and a minimum of two years 
of foreign language. 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY will offer off- 
campus courses at locations in ten 
towns and cities in Pennsylvania 
during the coming semester. Classes 
for in-service teachers will be given 
in Ambler, Devon, Harrisburg, Lan- 
caster, Reading, Schwenksville, Sou- 
derton, Swarthmore, Willow Grove, 
and Yardley. 
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NEA Travel Filmstrip 


The Division of Travel Service, 
National Education Association, an- 
nounces the availability of a film- 
Strip with recorded narration. This 
filmstrip, entitled ‘“Traveling Teach- 
ers, describes the NEA program of 
travel service. It is incclor and runs 
for 17 minutes. To borrow the film- 
strip, simply write the NEA at 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 
6, D. C., and give the date you want 
to use it. It will be shipped without 
charge; the user pays the return 
postage. 

The 1961 educational travel pro- 
gram of the NEA has been planned. 
Write the NEA for information and 
indicate whether you are interested 
in the United States and Canada, 
Alaska, Hawaii, Washington—United 
Nations Seminar, Russia, Mexico, 
South America, Around the World, 
European Music Festivals, Europe. 
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NEW PSEA Headquarters Building 


Quotas Set for Local Branches 


The new PSEA building faces the Capitol. 

Its location is 400 North Third Street in downtown 
Harrisburg. the site of PSEA Headquarters for more than 
thirty years. 

The new building of beautiful Alabama Limestone will 
be seven stories high. The main entrance will be from 
Third Street as formerly. There will ke two automatic, 
high-speed elevators. At the rear of the second floor 
will be a small auditorium seating approximately 150 
people. 

Each floor used for offices will have at least two small 
conference rooms. The entire building will be air- 
conditioned and provided with separate temperature 
control for each individual room. 

The architects tell us this will be the most modern 
office -uilding in central Fennsylvania -Ecth as to archi- 
tectural Cesign and efrointments. 

Truly the new PSEA home will be in keeping with the 
expanced services that will come from a constantly 
growing and effective PSEA. 


Paying the Gl 


The estimated cost of construction of the new building, 
not including the site and equipment, is $1,350,000.00. 

Receipts to the building fund as of September | 
totaled $716,209.92. 

Payments made to the contractors to date total 
$446,318.41. 


A Retiring Member Does His Share 


The balance in the building fund September |, 1960, 
was $269,891.51. 

Short term construction loans have been negotiated, 
and arrangements made for a mortgage for the amount 
owing on its completion. 

Long term financing, with interest payments, is ex- 
pensive. 

Knowing that the total cost can be kept down by cash 
payments with a minimum of additional borrowing, the 
Executive Council at its meeting on August 25 voted to 
ask for cash contributions in addition to life memberships 
which have been a part of the financing plan. 


Executive Counel Kegueste 


The Executive Council requests that each Local 
Branch accept as its quota the equivalent of $5 per 
member including the money credited to the Local 
Branch for life memberships. 

Acceptance and attainment of this goal between now 
and the PSEA Convention in Decemter will make pos- 
sible an additional payment of $300,000.00 on antici- 
pated bills from the contractors. 

We are sure you will join heartily in this request 
Figure your Branch quota— 

$5.00 x number of members 

Life memberships 
Contributions of $5.00 
Receipts from money 
raising enterprises 
TOTAL 


The pictures above tell an interesting story of a happening at PSEA Headquarters 01 September 8, 1960. In the picture at 


the left Bernard Hostetler, retiring after 44 years of service as elementary principal, high school teacher, end supervising 
principal in Somerset County, is presenting a check for $200 for life membership in PSEA to the Executive Secretary. Ob- 
serving is Mrs. Hostetler who is also retiring after 30 years of service. To the right, Mr. Hare of Headquarters Staff is pinning 
the life membership pin on the lapel of Mr. Hostetler. Said Mr. Hostetler, “My profession and the PSEA have meant so 
much to me that | want to become a life member and help to build the new Headquarters for the future.” 
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American Education Week, 1960, Poster especially suitable for elementary 
schools. A two-color poster, it is available in the following sizes: 23 x 17 
inches—5 posters for $1; 15-3/8 x 11M%inches—12 posters for $1. 


President Eisenhower's Statement on 


American Education Week, 1960 


WHEREAS the American system of free public education, recognizing the 
supreme importance of the individual and his right to develop his capacities 
to the full, has created a virile and powerful society of responsible citizens ; and 


WHEREAS this educational system is a means for preserving the most 
precious heritage of our land and a basic requirement for further social and 
economic advances; and 


WHEREAS, through the benefits of education, the peoples of the world have 
entered a new age which can open up an intensified attack on the ancient ills 
of poverty, disease, and ignorance and which can harness the energies of 
mankind for a better way of life for all; and 


WHEREAS it is imperative that we continue to lead in this age by building 
on the accomplishments of the past so that our educational system will ade- 
quately prepare our children for the responsibilities of the future: 


Now, THEREFORE, I, DwicHt D. EISENHOwER, President of the United 
States of America, do hereby designate the period from November 6 
through November 12, 1960, as American Education Week; and I urge citizens 
throughout the Nation to participate actively in the observance of that week 
in their schools and communities. 


Let us reaffirm our deep interest in the training ground of democracy. Let 
us study the programs of our schools and demonstrate our support for the 
work of our dedicated teachers. Let us take every opportunity to strengthen 
our educational system so that our young people can be prepared to meet 
the challenge imposed on our Nation by this competitive century. 





Aids for American Education Week, 
to be celebrated this year November 
6-12, are listed on page 84 of the 
September issue of the NEA Journal. 

For the theme and daily topics for 
the week, see the September issue of 
the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
page 31. 
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Temple Reading Institute 

The eighteenth annual Reading 
Institute at Temple University will 
be held in Philadelphia, January 23- 
27, 1961. For further information, 
write The Reading Clinic, Depart- 
ment of Psychology, Temple Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia 22. 


Letters to the Editor 


“It gives me a great deal of pleasure 
and satisfaction to send such a letter 
as this. In the name of the Berwick 
Area Joint Education Association | 
wish to extend heartfelt thanks to 
two members of PSEA Staff for the 
time they so unselfishly gave to four 
of us on June 16, 1960, when we 
dropped into their office quite un- 
expectedly. 

“Indeed our trip to the home 
office was not without benefit. Once 
again, we in the local associations 
have been given both time and aid 
when needed. It is just such co- 
operation that results in our 100% 
PSEA membership." —FRANK J. BER- 
TOLLO, JR., President, Berwick Area 
Joint Education Association. 


* * #* 


“| want to thank you and the 
PSEA for the fine service rendered by 
two members of Headquarters Staff 
at our opening session for teachers on 
Tuesday morning. The boys did 
their usual fine job of making teachers 
aware of their strengths and their 
weaknesses in a delightful way. This 
is a great help to administrators 
and I am sure is fine for the profes- 
sion. "—RoBERT A. ROSENKRANCE, 
Supervising Principal, Pennridge Joint 
School System, Perkasie 


Mary Reed 


Mary Reed, high school librarian 
in the Schuylkill Haven schools, re- 
tired June 15 after having completed 
49 years as a teacher and librarian. 
During her years of service, she 
taught in all of the elementary 
grades, was teacher-librarian in the 
Junior-Senior High School, and in 
1936 became full-time librarian. 
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Council for Exceptional 
Children at Bedford Springs 


The Pennsylvania Federation, 
Council for Exceptional Children will 
meet in a two-day conference at the 
Bedford Springs Hotel, Bedford, on 
October 28 and 29. The convention 
is being planned to give anyone con- 
cerned with any phase of education 
for the exceptional child information, 
reassurance, and practical suggestions 
for the solution of problems asso- 
ciated with this type of education. 

Delegates will hear such outstand- 
ing lecturers as Roy Graham, asso- 
ciate state superintendent of public 
education for the State of Illinois; 
Godfrey Stevens, National Head- 
quarters, United Cerebral Palsy; 
Kermit Eby, professor, human re- 
lations, University of Chicago, and 
John Cartwright, superintendent of 
schools, Allentown. 

In addition there will be 20 round 
tables, each dealing with a different 
problem area and led by a specialist 
in the area. Each round table will 
meet for three one-hour sessions. 

Exhibitors will present the latest 
information on curriculum, craft, and 
visual aids material. 

The officers of the federation are 
president, Ethel M. B. Wenger, 
retired, formerly consultant of the 
Department of Public Instruction, 
Rexmont; president-elect, Richard 
Hess, county supervisor of special 
education, Warren; secretary, Mrs. 
Mary Vrabel, teacher, secondary 
special education, Johnstown, Beaver- 
dale; treasurer, Douglas Bowman, 
county supervisor of special educa- 
tion, Washington. 

The Federation membership chair- 
man is Jack Dinger, psychologist, 
Altoona; representative to the Gov- 
erning Board Council for Exceptional 
Children, Gertrude Barber, assistant 
superintendent of schools, Erie. 

Other members of the planning 
committee are R. McDonald, Al- 
toona; Laura Grabman, Harrisburg; 
Glenn W. Irwin, Uniontown; and 
Jack Birch, director of special educa- 
tion department, University of Pitts- 
burgh. 
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Kutztown Art Conference 


The 22nd Annual Art Education 
Conference, sponsored by Kutztown 
State College, will be held on October 
28 on the college campus. 

This one-day conference will center 
on the dedication of the new studio 
building for art education. The 
theme, Dedicated to Art Education, 
is aimed at a reflection on the physi- 
cal requirements aiding the philoso- 
phy of art education. 

Edmund Feldman, University of 
the State of New York at New 
Paltz, will keynote the conference 
with an address on “Dedicated to 
an Ideal: Man Transcends Himself 
through Art.” This general session, 
which will be held in the gallery of the 
new studio building, will be followed 
by media demonstrations in metal 
sculpture, photography, painting, and 
three-dimensional design. 

Albert Christ-Janer, dean of the 
Art School, Pratt Institute, and 
author-painter of national signifi- 


cance, will address the conferees fol- 
lowing the noonday luncheon on 
“the facilities for art education.” 

George Nakashima, craftsman, de- 
signer, architect, will deliver an ad- 
dress on “Dedicated to society: art 
is both a social product and an indi- 
vidual creation” following the evening 
dinner. Mr. Nakashima lives in New 
Hope where he builds furniture which 
exerts a strong influence on both 
craftsmen and manufacturers. 

A symposium composed of the main 
conference speakers, joined by Ruth 
Ebken, presicent of the Eastern Arts 
Association and a supervisor in the 
Pittsburgh schools, will consider the 
“art teacher: enabling the individual 
to find his own values and freedom 
is paramount to rehabilitating har- 
mony in all things.” 

Exhibitions will include the Berman 
collection of fine art, paintings by 
Paris kindergarten children, a na- 
tional exhibition of children’s work 
entitled “Our Town,” graphic arts of 
modern masters, and an exhibition of 
“Evolution of a Form.” 


Clarion’s Conference 


Clarion State College’s tenth an- 
nual elementary teachers’ Conference 
for In-Service and Preservice Teach- 


Seven Education Presidents at Pequea Valley 

When the Pequea Valley Area Teachers Association had the NEA President, 
Walter W. Eshelman, at their spring meeting, March 11, six other presidents 
lined up to be photographed with him: From the left—Doctor Eshelman; Mrs. 
Bertha P. Boyd, President, PSEA; Kenneth Gabler, president, Southern District; 
Ralph Lutz, president, Lancaster County; Robert C. Denlinger, Pequea Valley 


Area; Charles K. Roth, Pequea Valley High School; Harold B. Keneagy, Lan- 


caster County Board of Schoo! Directors. 


Doctor Eshelman is a native of Lancaster County. 








Hellertown PSEA Cites Three 


G. Raymond Todd, administrative assistant in the Hellertown-Lower Saucon 
joint school district, and two retired teachers were honored recently at a dinner 
given by the local branch. More than 200 persons attended the first annual 


dinner of the group. 


Mr. Todd is leaving his position to become assistant superintendent of North- 


ampton County schools. 


Mrs. Hilda Knauss and Mrs. Myrtle Roth retired, after 


65 years of combined service in the district. 


In the picture are Mr. Todd, Mrs. Knauss, and Mrs. Roth. 





ers will be held on Saturday, Oc- 
tober 22. The conference theme will 
be “Creativity in Art and Music.” 
Keynote speakers in each field will 
include Charles Gaitskell, director of 
art, Department of Education, Prov- 
ince of Ontario, Canada, and Alfred 
Ellison, department of music educa- 
tion, School of Education, New York 
University. 

Creative activities willbe pre- 
sented by Edward L. Mattil, head 
of the department of art education, 
Pennsylvania State University, Uni- 
versity Park, and Beatrice Landeck 
of New York City. 

Clarion’s famous smorgasbord 
luncheon will be available to all par- 
ticipants if reservations are made in 
advance. 

Alpha Bernard, chairman of ele- 
mentary education, will be in charge 
and James Gemmell, Clarion’s new 
President, will present greetings. Doc- 
tor Gemmell, formerly head of busi- 
ness education at Pennsylvania State 
University, succeeded Paul G. Chand- 
ler who retired on September 1. 


ie. 


A Second TEPS Conference 
in Franklin County 


Interest in the teaching profession 
end the teacher's responsibility to de- 


Members of a Franklin Count 
were: Front row, left to right—Edith Wagaman, Waynesboro; Richard E. Mathias, 
Waynesboro; Margaret G. Sheridan, Chambersburg; Eva B. Hoke, Franklin 
County; Stanley Plavny, Scotland School for Veterans’ Children; Margaretta 
Snoke, Chambersburg. 

Back row, left to right—Elizabeth Schnebly, Franklin County; James Fortna, 


Chambersburg; John Brake, Franklin County; 


velop professionally was evident in 
Franklin County on March 7. At 
that time, teachers of the Chambers- 
burg, Franklin County, Scotland, 
and Waynesboro Associations as- 
sembled in the J. Frank Faust Junior 
High School for a second TEPS 


Conference. 


The topic this year was “Profes- 
sional Development.’ Francis E. 
O'Gorman of the U. S. District 
Court in Scranton was the keynote 
speaker. 


J. Kenneth Gabler, vice principal 
of the host school and president of 
the Southern District, greeted the 
350 teachers at a dinner in the high 
school cafeteria at the close of the 
afternoon session. 


The closing session was _high- 
lighted by greetings from Corma A. 
Mowrey, a past President of NEA 
and currently a member of the NEA 
Headquarters Staff. For a panel dis- 
cussion which followed her address, 
Attorney Thomas J. MacBride served 
as moderator. 


Greetings were extended by the 
President of the PSEA, Mrs. Bertha 
P. Boyd. Members of Headquarters 
Staff who attended were A. Clair 
Moser, Herbert P. Lauterbach, Fred- 
erick E. Leuschner, and David F. 
Stafford. 
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committee to plan a second TEPS Conference 


Robert Owens, Franklin County; 


Alden Reed, Chambersburg; John Kanuk, Scotland School for Veterans’ Children, 


and Vera Cleaves, Waynesboro. 
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Deans and Counselors Con- 
vene for Fortieth Convention 


Some two hundred deans of women 
and guidance counselors from high 
schools and colleges in all parts of 
Pennsylvania will gather for the 
fortieth annual convention of the 
Pennsylvania Association of Women 
Deans and Counselors at the Hotel 
Hilton, Pittsburgh, on November 3, 
4, and 5. 

The theme of the convention will 
be ‘All the world’s a classroom. . .”’ 
(with apologies to Will Shakespeare). 


The first convention event is a re- 
ception for new members to be held 
in Duquesne University’s new million 
dollar Rockwell Hall on Thursday, 
November 3, at 7:30 p.m. The Very 
Reverend Henry J. McAnulty, CS. 
Sp., president, will welcome the 
group to Duquesne University and 
Ferne Horne, president of the Penn- 
sylvania Association of Women Deans 
and Counselors, will welcome them 
to the convention. The nationally 
known Duquesne University Tam- 
buritzans will perform. 

The first convention speaker is 
Clara Cockerille, who will speak on 
“All the World Is a Classroom” at 
10:00 a.m. on Friday, November 4. 

Expanding on this basic theme will 
be the Friday afternoon speakers: 
“The World Within Us,” a talk on 

values and morals, will be by 

Addison H. Leitch, professor, Pitts- 

burgh-Xenia Theological Seminary 
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Honored guests at the ninth annual Erie Educators Emeritus dinner February 25 
at the Lawrence Hote! were nine teachers and administrators who are retiring this 
year. Seated from left are Marion L. Van Natta, Regina Grossman, Dorothy M. 
Evans, Mrs. Rachel E. Christman, Miriam B. Booth. Standing from left are Paul D. 
Schenck, Leonard J. Mattis, John F. Jeffery, and John M. Hickey, superintendent 


of schools. 
and former dean of men at Grove 
City College. 

Roy W. Curry, associate professor of 
history at Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, will then speak on the 
subject, “The World Around Us.” 

Mary E. Warga, professor of physics 
at the University of Pittsburgh, 
will conclude the afternoon session 
with her subject, “The World 
Above Us.”’ 

An evening banquet with John D. 
Millett, president of Miami Uni- 
versity of Ohio speaking on ‘The 
World of Education,” will conclude 
the day's events. 





When Mrs. John Varner and R. E. Pifer (seated in backgrand) completed 35 





years of continuous service in the Woodland Consolidated school, a dinner was 
arranged by Mrs. Pifer to celebrate the event. Mrs. Varner has taught 35 years and 


Mr. Pifer has been principal of the school for the same period of time. Mr. 
Varner, at the left, has also been a teacher in the Woodland school for 31 years. 
Mr. and Mrs. Varner and Mr. Pifer have been members of the local association in 


Clearfield and have been members of the PSEA and the NEA since they entered 


teaching. 
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Following a business meeting on 
Saturday morning will be a general 
session. The speaker on this occasion 
will be Colonel Mary Louise Milli- 
gan, Director of Women’s Army 
Corps, United States Army. 

Edward D. Eddy, Jr., president of 
Chatham College, will speak on the 
subject, “The World Is in Our 
Hands’ at the concluding luncheon on 
Saturday. 


—(\— 


Cedar Crest Entertains 
Teachers of German 


The fall meeting of the American 
Association of Teachers of German, 
Central Pennsylvania Chapter, is 
scheduled for October 29 at Cedar 
Crest College, Allentown. During 
the forenoon session, beginning at 
10:00 o'clock, William G. Moulton of 
Princeton University will speak on 
the subject, “English-German Con- 
trastive Structure Studies.” 


The afternoon session will be de- 
voted to reports on the various Na- 
tional Defense Education Act schools 
which have been attended by mem- 
bers of the chapter. 


Luncheon will be served at 12:00 
oclock; cost, $2. For reservations, 
please write Roger Norton, Depart- 
ment of German, Cedar Crest Col- 
lege, Allentown. 
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Legal Interest 
Appeal of MABEL F. KERNS 


From a Decision of the Board of 
School Directors of 
Muhlenberg Township 
Berks County, Riccanteunle 
In the Office of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction 
Opinion No. 135—Filed April 27, 
1960 


Facts: Mabel F. Kerns was a pro- 
fessional employe of Muhlenkerg 
Township School District properly 
certified by the Department of Public 
Instruction for some time. During 
her employment she had taught in 
the second grade for two years and 
in the first grade for nine years. 
Miss Kerns had received a locally 
instituted merit increment from the 
1956-57 school year, but because of 
complaining letters received by the 
Superintendent of Schools, Miss Kerns 
received no increment for the 1959-60 
school year and was transferred to the 
sixth grade upon the recommenda- 
tion of the Superintendent of Schools 
informally approved at a Board meet- 
ing. A hearing followed, at which 
time the original decision was af- 
firmed. 

Issue: Did the change in assignment 
and the denial of the merit increase 
constitute a demotion and were the 
procedures followed improper? 
HeEtp: Such action did not consti- 
tute a demotion, the action in chang- 
ing the assignment was proper, but 
to take away a merit increment re- 
quired formal Board action. 
Discussion: A transfer from a 
teaching position in one grade to a 
teaching position in another within 
the same school district does not 
constitute a demotion. Furthermore, 
a Superintendent is fully authorized 
to take such action without formal 
approval of the School Board. 

As to the denial of the merit incre- 
ment, such increment was instituted 
on a temporary basis as an incentive, 
and these may be discontinued, 
therefore such discontinuance did 
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not constitute a demotion. A de- 
motion only occurs where a teacher 
fails to receive merit increments as 
mandated by legislative fiat, which 
these were not. However, “where a 
school board takes any action fixing 
the salaries of teachers, this can only 
be done by the affirmative vote of the 
majority of all the members of the 
school board, duly recorded, showing 
how each member voted.” 

“It is therefore clear that once 
the merit system was adopted by the 
Muhlenberg Township School Board, 
it applied automatically each year, 
per schedule, to appellant's salary 
and this salary could only be fixed or 
altered by further action of the School 
Board itself taken in accordance with 
the provisions of Section 508 of the 


Appeal of JOSEPH M. GENTLE 


From a Decision of the 
Board of School Directors of the 
Northwest Joint School System, 
Luzerne County, Pennsylvania. 
In the Office of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction 
Opinion No. 136—Filed July 22. 
1960 


Facts: Joseph M. Gentle, a profes- 
sional employe of Northwest Joint 
School Board and one of its predeces- 
sors and components, the Shick- 
shinny School Board, was dismissed 
on the grounds of immorality, intem- 
perance, incompetency, and cruelty. 
The specific acts charged included an 
open and notorious relationship with 
a married woman; being openly criti- 
cal and hostile of the educational 
policies of his superiors and causing 
disturbances over them; resorting to 
threatening, abusive, and obscene 
remarks to students, teachers, par- 
ents, and others; and carrying con- 
cealed weapons. 

IssuE: Did such conduct constitute 
immorality, intemperance, incompe- 
tency and cruelty? 

HELp: Yes 

Discussion: “In a proceeding of this 
kind, where the School Board is acting 
as the fact finder or trier of facts, 


it is exclusively within their province 
to determine the question of the 
credibility of the witnesses and the 
competency and weight to be ac- 
corded their testimony."’ Aside from 
the factual issues presented, the only 
other question of import concerned 
possible bias and prejudice on the 
part of the board. In discussing this, 
it is pointed out that an opinion pre- 
conceived by a board member on a 
case at the time charges were pre- 
ferred would not disqualify that board 
memker from participating in the 
hearing. Furthermore, the burden 
of showing such prejudice or bias is 
upon the appellant. Finally, it 
was noted that although some ir- 
regularity might have existed con- 
cerning a board member's vote be- 
cause such member was not present 
during the entire hearing, since the 
necessary two-thirds majority ex- 
isted without the disputed vote, the 
lecality of that vote is irrelevant. 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


The 1960 Executive Council met at 

the Harrisburger Hotel Thursday 
evening, August 25, at 6:30 o'clock, 
and Friday, August 26, at 9:00 a.m., 
with President Bertha P. Boyd 
presiding. Mr. Haberlen opened the 
meeting with prayer. 
Rott Catt—Present were: A. N. 
Addleman, Robert A. Beebe, Elmer 
I. Bierman, Mrs. Bertha P. Boyd, 
Mark N. Burkhart, Glenwood J. 
Crist, J. Kenneth Gabler, H. E. 
Gayman, Mrs. Audrey S. Graham, 
Robert J. Haberlen, William H. 
Hertzog, Ralph D. Horsman, James 
M. Jennings, Joseph J. Kata, Paul 
W. Kutz, William H. Lee, Donald 
McKelvey, Mrs. Allene H. Master- 
son, Russell K. Patterson, Kenneth 
M. Pfeiffer, E. Ray Shank, Mrs. 
Rachael C. Shupe, Henry J. Stoudt, 
G. Baker Thompson. 

Absent but accounted for: Irving 
T. Chatterton and Walter H. Sau- 
vain. 

Miles Albright represented State 
Superintendent Boehm. 

Kermit M. Stover, Chairman of 
the Expanded Program and Building 
Committee, Lewis F. Adler, PSEA 
Attorney, and memters of Head- 
quarters Staff met with the Council 

Mr. Burkhart did not attend the 
Thursday evening meeting and Mr. 
Haberlen, Mr. Patterson, and Mrs. 
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Shupe did not attend the Friday 
afternoon meeting. 

VMinuTEs—On motion of Mr. Stoudt, 
seconded by Mr. Patterson, the 
ninutes of the June 29 meeting were 
approved as corrected. The minutes 
appear in corrected form in the 
September JOURNAL. 

THE PRESIDENT SPEAKS—Mrs. Boyd 
spoke of her participation in the 
NEA Convention at Los Angeles, the 
NEA Department of Classroom 
Teacher Conference in Hawaii, the 
Conference of the Bavarian Teachers 
Association, and WCOTP in Amster- 
dam. Members of Council and 
Headquarters Staff spoke, also, of 
their participation in national con- 
ferences during the summer. Mr 
Moser attended the Bavarian Con- 
ference and WCOTP. The reports 
were indicative of a very busy but 
highly educational summer for our 
world travelers. 

THE VicE PRESIDENT COMMENTS— 
Doctor Addleman said he enjoyed 
participation in the NEA Conven- 
tion at Los Angeles and the Penn 
Hall Workshop. He stressed again 
the need for increasing PSEA and 
NEA memberships. 

THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY REPORTS 
Financial—On motion of Mrs. Shupe, 
seconded by Mr. Kutz, Council ap- 
proved the financial report for the 
month of July as presented by the 
Executive Secretary. 

Audit—Mr. Gayman reported that 
A. J. Eby, Certified Public Ac- 
countant, had audited the accounts 
of the PSEA during the week of 
August 15. 

Permanent Fund—Mr. Gayman re- 
ported that because of the sale of 
certain securities in the Permanent 
Fund earmarked for the Building 
Fund as authorized by the 1957 
House of Delegates, certain resolu- 
tions were necessary. The following 
were adopted: 

Moved by Mr. Patterson, seconded 
by Mr. Lee, that the Harrisburg 
Trust Company be named the de- 
pository for the Permanent Fund of 
the Pennsylvania State Education 
Association and that the following 
persons only, namely, the chairman 
of the Trustees of the Permanent 
Fund, N. Eugene Shoemaker, and 
the Executive Secretary, H. E. Gay- 
man, together have access to the 
safetv deposit box. 

Moved by Mr. Beebe, seconded by 
Mr. Pfeiffer, that the Executive 
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Council of the PSEA at its regular 
meeting in Harrisburg, August 25, 
authorize and ratify the sale by the 
Trustees of the Permanent Fund for 
transfer to the Building Fund the 
following securities: 
244% Treasury Bond of 1961—$ 1,000—8963 
m SL 2:000—9410-11 


Personnel—Council accepted the res- 
ignation of Mrs. Jean Kohn, sten- 
ographer-secretary, on August 15, 
and approved the employment on 
August 16 at $2,860 per year the 
following stenographers: Elinor 
Watro, Veronica Watro, and Mrs. 
Dolores Bezilla. 


EXPANDED PROGRAM AND BUILDING— 
Doctor Stover, chairman, reported 
action taken by the committee at its 
meeting on Wednesday, August 3. 

The committee suggested the $300,- 
000 portion of the cost estimated to be 
paid within the next year be raised by 
Local Branch quotas and life mem- 
berships. 

The committee agreed that the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary should proceed 
with plans for the quotas of the 
Local Branches and develop the 
necessary procedures for the attain- 
ment of this goal. 

The goal for each Local Branch is 
to be five times the number of mem- 
bers, raised either by the sale of life 


memberships or by contributions in 
cash by members or from the local 
treasury, or both. 

The committee, reported Mr. 
Stover, requested the Executive Sec- 
retary to investigate the possibility 
of re-arranging the offices of the 
Staff so that in addition to the two 
floors specified for rental a portion of 
an additional floor could be rented 
for a three-year period. He stated 
that negotiations were practically 
completed for the rental of one floor 
at an annual rental of $20,000. 

Equipment companies will be in- 
vited to submit plans and prices for 
equipment. 

It was generally agreed that an 
appropriate time for the laying of 
the cornerstone would be during the 
State Convention, December 27-29, 
1960. 

He reported that progress on the 
building up to this point was pro- 
ceeding satisfactorily. The steel struc- 
ture is now in place but a delay might 
occur because of inability to secure 
immediate delivery of the limestone 
due to a strike among quarry workers 
throughout the country. 

On motion of Mr. Kutz, seconded 
by Mr. Shank, Council approved the 
report. 

On motion of Doctor Horsman, 
seconded by Mr. Gabler, the Ex- 


Delegates to the convention of the Council for Exceptional Children, held April 
18-23 in the Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles, were introduced to the officers of the 
association at the President's Dinner, April 21, in the Biltmore Bowl. Left to 
right are Jack W. Birch, director of special education, University of Pittsburgh, 
president-elect; Lloyd M. Dunn, coordinator, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee, immediate past president; Frances P. Connor, 
associate professor, Department of Special Education, Columbia University, New 
York, treasurer; Leo F. Cain, vice president, San Francisco State College, presi- 
dent-elect, and Ivan K. Garrison, director of special education, Jacksonville, 


Illinois, president. 
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Clarice Kline, incoming president of the National Education Association, at her 
desk at the Waukesha (Wisconsin) High School, where she is head of the de- 


partment of social studies. Miss Kline has taken leave from that position to serve 


this year as president of the NEA. 


ecutive Secretary was directed to pre- 
pare a brochure setting forth the de- 
tails of the building program and 
soliciting contributions from Local 
Branches. 

STATE CONVENTION—Plans for the 
1960 Harrisburg Convention with 
reference to rules of procedure, order 
of business, Executive Council report 
to House of Delegates, program and 
speakers, hotel reservations, ballots, 
report of nominations and elections 
committee, social functions, and fi- 
nances were presented. These plans 
were amended on motion of Mr. 
Bierman, seconded by Mr. Shank, 
to include payment of expenses of 
past presidents to the State Conven- 
tion not to exceed $100 and applicable 
to those past presicents who are re- 
tired and not now in active employ- 
ment. The plans, as amended, were 
approved on motion of Mr. Haberlen, 
seconced by Mr. Crist. 

LEGISLATICN 

State—Mr. Moser reported that a 
number of bills had been drawn and 
were ready for introduction in the 
1961 session when it convened. A 
meeting of the Legislative Com- 
mittee will ke held Septemker 9 and 
10. 

Federal—With reference to the NEA 
bill on federal aid, Mr. Moser said it 
was doubtful whether Congress would 
take favorable action before ad- 
journment. 
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DPI ReprESENTATIVE — Miles Al- 
bright, representing State Superin- 
tendent Boehm, reported on two 
major activities in the Department 
of Public Instruction. The first had 
to do with a State testing program 
uncer the direction of Sheldon Ma- 
deira, and the second was a three- 
year curriculum study under the di- 
rection of Joseph Johnson. 

President Boyd presented a com- 
munication from the Department of 
Public Instruction requesting that 
the Association ke represented on the 
State Curriculum Committee. On 
motion of Doctor Addleman, sec- 
onced by Mr. Shank, Council ap- 
proved the appointment of the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary to this committee. 
Recrss—At 10:20 p.m., Council re- 
cessed until 9:00 o'clock the following 
morning. 

STRUCTURE AND REORGANIZATION OF 
Loca, BraNcHEsS—Mr. Gayman re- 
ported that he had presented the pro- 
posals on structure and reorganiza- 
tion of Local Branches to the Penn 
Hall Workshop on Thursday, August 
11, in accordance with the action 
taken by the Executive Council at its 
meeting on June 29 in Los Angeles. 
He stated the report generally was 
well received, but that it was his 
opinion that the sentiment of the 
group was overwhelmingly in favor 
of retaining delegate representation 
on the present basis of 75 or major 


fraction thereof. He indicated there 
was active discussion in several of the 
caucuses of the PSEA Districts on 
Friday in which modifications were 
suggested. 

Mr. Shank stated he was in- 
structed by Frederic Yocum, who 
presided at the Southeastern District 
caucus, to present certain modifica- 
tions of the amendment as printed in 
the 1959 December JOURNAL, page 
168. Mr. Shank moved, seconded by 
Mr. Beebe, that these amendments 
be approved and that the revision be 
presented at the Local Leaders Con- 
ferences this fall. 

Following spirited discussion, on 
motion of Mr. Stoudt, seconded by 
Doctor Horsman, the motion was 
tabled. 

Mrs. Boyd then indicated that 
early in Septemker she would request 
Mr. Shank and others to join with 
her and Headquarters Staff in an 
effort to reach agreement on re- 
organization proposals. 

Mr. Lauterbach pointed out that 
the programs for the Local Leaders 
Conferences failed, in his opinion, to 
portray for discussion the immediate 
organization needs and prohlems in 
the District. He suggested that 
Council take a more active part in 
planning the Local Leacers Confer- 
ences. 

It was moved by Mr. Stoudt, sec- 

onced by Mr. Kutz, that in the 
future the President assemtle Presi- 
cents of Districts and memkers of the 
Local Branch Committee early in 
the spring to plan the program for 
the Local Leaders Conferences. Mo- 
tion carried. 
Penn Hall Workshop—Mr. Lauter- 
bach reported a successful Penn Hall 
Workshop and expressed apprecia- 
tion to all who joined in the planning 
and participation. 

On motion of Mr. Haterlen, sec- 
onced by Mr. Crist, Council com- 
menced Mr. Lauterbach and the 
Local Branch Committee for the 
fine organization of the Workshop. 


Mr. Lauterbach requested that the 
District Presidents accept an obliga- 
tion to attend the Local Branch 
Workshop at Penn Hall and serve as 
leacers of their respective delegations 
in the District caucuses. 

LEGAL SERVICE 

Margaret Montgomery, Berwick—On 
motion of Mr. Patterson, seconced by 
Mrs. Shupe, Council voted not to 
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participate financially in this case 
nd recommended that Miss Mont- 
omery seek disability retirement. 
tlwyn Poinsard, Nescopeck—On mo- 
‘ion of Doctor Addleman, seconded 
by Mr. Pfeiffer, Council voted to pay 
two-thirds of the cost in this case 
with the expectation that the Lu- 
zerne County Local Branch refund to 
the PSEA as its share one-half of the 
amount advanced by the PSEA. 


LUNCHEON—At 12:00 noon Council 
recessed for luncheon and at «1:45 
p.m. went into executive session. 
Charlotte McMinn, Carmichaels—Mr. 
Adler reported this case had been 
satisfactorily settled. 

Freeport, Armstrong County—Mr. Ad- 
ler reported that decision was being 
awaited from the court on_ the 
pleadings on an interpretation of Act 
656. 

Mabel Hopfer, Portage—On motion 
of Mr. McKelvey, seconded by Mr. 
Lee, Council voted to participate, if 
necessary, in a court interpretation 
of the Social Security Act in connec- 
tion with retirement prior to age 65 
for women. 

NEA State DirRectors—Mr. 
Thompson made a plea for a strong 
membership campaign for both PSEA 
and NEA memberships. It was the 
consensus that both the Executive 
Secretary and the President of the 
Chief School Administrators should 
write to County and District Super- 
intendents and Supervising Princi- 
pals, urging them to interpret profes- 
sional organizations to their teachers 
at the first meeting of the year and 
urge membership and participation 
in Association activities. 

STAFF SALARY EVALUATION SUB- 
COMMITTEE — President Boyd ap- 
pointed the following to this com- 
mittee: William H. Lee, chairman, 
Mrs. Rachael C. Shupe, Donald Mc- 
Kelvey, Paul W. Kutz, Robert A. 
Beeke. 


UNFINISHED BUSINESS 

Group Insurance—Mrs. Boyd _re- 
ported that requests for proposals 
and bids for group insurance for 
members of the Association were 
mailed to approximately twenty in- 
surance companies specializing in this 
field. At a later meeting, she said, 
Mr. Stafford would present a sum- 
mary of the replies and proposals. 
Vew Department—On motion of Mr. 
Shank, seconded by Mr. Hertzog, 
Council approved the inclusion of the 
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School Nurses as Section 2 in the 
proposed new Department of Pupil 
Services. 
New Business 
RESIGNATION OF JAMES M. JEN- 
NINGS—On motion of Mr. Bierman, 
seconded by Mr. Burkhart, Council 
accepted with regret the resignation 
of James M. Jennings, the representa- 
tive from the Southeastern District. 
On motion of Mr. Kutz, seconded 
by Mr. Shank, George T. Sharp, Jr., 
Chester District, was named to fill 
the vacancy on Council. 
CLaRA E. CockKERILLE—On motion 
of Mr. Beebe, seconded by Mr. Gab- 
ler, Council agreed to continue Miss 
Cockerille who has transferred from 
the Central-Western District to the 
Midwestern District as Chairman 
of the TEPS Commission until the 
end of the calendar year 1960. 





Resignation of Don McGarey—Coun- 
cil accepted with regret the resigna- 
tion of Doctor McGarey as a member 
of the ERC Commission and ap- 
proved the appointment by the 
President of C. O. Williams, Penn- 
sylvania State University, for the 
remainder of Doctor McGarey’s term. 


Helen Brennan and George R. Cress- 
man—On motion of Mr. Burkhart, 
seconded by Mr. Shank, Council 
approved, notwithstanding their re- 
tirement, the continuance of Miss 
Brennan and Doctor Cressman as 
chairman and member respectively 
of the ERC Commission and the 
Student PSEA-PFTA Committee un- 
til the end of the present calendar 
year 1960. 


Functions of Committees—Moved by 
seconded by Mr 


Mr. Burkhart, 


Four hundred friends of Frank R. Morey, who retired as supervising principal 
of the Swarthmore-Rutledge Union school district, gathered at a dinner in June 
to honor him. Doctor Morey retired after 30 years of service. 

Shown with Doctor Morey in the picture are Mrs. Morey; Donald P. Jones, 
president of the school board, and G. Baker Thompson, superintendent of Delaware 


County schools, standing. 


In addition to his service in Swarthmore, Doctor Morey was assistant director 
of elementary education in the Department of Public Instruction for a year and 
supervising principal of the school system in Camp Hill. 





Shank, that the policy on Functions 
of Committees, effective January 1, 
1957, be amended by adding the 
following: 

Members of committees who re- 

tire shall continue to serve until 

the end of the calendar year in 

which retirement occurs. 
Committee to Select Executive Secre- 
tary—On motion of Doctor Addle- 
man, seconded by Mr. Kata, Council 
granted the request of the President 
to add to this committee one member 
at large. 
ADJOURNMENT—On motion of Doc- 
tor Addleman, seconded by Mr. 
Burkhart, Council adjourned at 2:55 
p.m. 

—H. E. GayMan, 
Executive Secretary 


Legislation 


The Committee on Legislation met 

at PSEA Headquarters, Harrisburg, 
Saturday morning, June 11, at 9:00 
a.m., EDST. 
Rott Catt—Present were: M. Isabel 
Epley, Mrs. Mary W. Fisher, Ken- 
neth D. Frantz, H. E. Gayman, 
Harry K. Gerlach, Mrs. Elizabeth R. 
Haas, Allen C. Harman, Joseph W. 
Sandy, Joseph Siegman, Chairman, 
and James H. Williams. 

Absent but accounted for were: 
Fred L. Marshall and Charles D. 
Sproul. 

Mrs. Bertha P. Boyd, President; 
A. C. Moser, David F. Stafford, Fred 
P. Hare, Jr., Harold J. Koch of 
Headquarters Staff, and Lewis F. 
Adler, PSEA Attorney, met with the 
Committee. 

Minutes—On motion of Mr. Ger- 
lach, seconded by Dr. Frantz, the 
minutes of the meeting of February 
5-6, 1960, were approved. 

CoMMUNICATIONS—William C. Frye, 
superintendent of Meadville Area 
Schools, requested support for legis- 
lation to permit non-residents of 
school districts to serve as secre- 
taries of school districts. 

FEDERAL LEGISLATION—FredP. Hare, 
Jr., reported that Chairman Joseph 
Siegman and M. Isabel Epley of the 
Legislative Committee and H. E. 
Gayman, Fred P. Hare, Lucy A. 
Valero, and Harold J. Koch of Head- 
quarters Staff had been in Washing- 
ton during the weeks of May 16 and 
23 working with members of Con- 
gress from Pennsylvania and other 
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states to secure the passage of federal 
aid legislation. Mr. Hare stated that 
PSEA work with the Pennsylvania 
delegation in Congress resulted in 
securing the favorable vote of 22 of 
the 30 members from Pennsylvania 
in support of the Thompson Bill, HR 
10128. Effective speeches in behalf 
of the legislation were made by 
Representatives John Dent and EI- 
mer Holland. Mr. Hare reviewed 
the provisions of the amended version 
of the Bill as it passed the House. 
An attempt to include teachers’ 
salaries will be made in the conference 
committee of the Senate and the 
House. 


REPORTS OF SUBCOMMITTEES 

Scholarship and Student Loans— 
Mrs. Elizabeth R. Haas, chairman, 
reported that the subcommittee had 
surveyed the legislative problems 
involved in expanding the present 
State scholarship program. She re- 
ported the need to extend the 
program to all fully accredited insti- 
tutions of higher learning, to amend 
Article III, Section 18, of the State 
Constitution, to find methods of 
administering the program, to estab- 
lish a screening process and a method 
of determining financial need so 
that every child in the Common- 
wealth who has the mental ability 
and the desire can have a post-high 
school education. 

The Committee discussed the pos- 
sibility of supporting legislation which 
would meet standards established 
by the Committee rather than intro- 
ducing and sponsoring its own legis- 
lation in this field. The Committee 
felt that it lacked sufficient informa- 
tion to determine how much of the 
need for scholarships might be met 
through a program of community 
colleges. The Committee postponed 
a decision until further information 
becomes available. 


Community Colleges and Area Tech- 
nical Schools—Isabel Epley, chair- 
man, reported that the subcommittee 
had studied the community college 
programs of N. Y. and California. 
The recommendations of the Com- 
mittee of Fifteen and the legislation 
introduced in the 1959 Session of the 
General Assembly were reviewed. 
The subcommittee was unable to 
establish at this time what kind or 
how much of post-high school educa- 
tion was needed. It recommended 
that a questionnaire be sent to high 


schools and colleges next Fal] to 
obtain such information. This rec- 
ommendation was approved on mo- 
tion of Mr. Gerlach, seconded by Mrs. 
Fisher. 


Kindergartens and Age of Beginners 
—Mrs. Mary Fisher, chairman, pre- 
sented a summary of the replies to a 
questionnaire on the age of beginners. 
The subcommittee will continue to 
compile the results and present a full 
report later. 

The Committee agreed that the 
subcommittee send to the elementary 
principals and chief school adminis- 
trator in each school district an ex- 
tensive questionnaire prepared by 
Mrs. Priscilla Mewha of Indiana, 
working with Doctor Cleland of the 
University of Pittsburgh. Such ques- 
tionnaire will be sent to teachers in 
the primary grades to secure further 
evidence for the need of such legis- 
lation. 

On motion of Mrs. Fisher, sec- 
onded by Mrs. Haas, the Committee 
will initiate legislation similar to H. B. 
1102 of the 1959 Session. 

Certification—Doctor Frantz, chair- 
man, reported that the subcommittee 
recommends that legislation defining 
“educational secretary’ and provid- 
ing for their certification be sup- 
ported. He stated that a frame of 
reference to guide action on certifi- 
cation legislation be developed and 
that the Department of Public In- 
struction be requested to prepare a 
summary of the requirements for 
various kinds of certification now in 
effect. On motion of Doctor Har- 
man, seconded by Mrs. Haas, the 
report of the subcommittee was 
accepted. 


Handicapped, Gifted, and Adult 
Education—The Committee agreed 
to the recommendation of the sub- 
committee presented by Doctor Har- 
man, chairman, that in lieu of sup- 
porting specific legislation the follow- 
ing serve as a policy for our support 
of legislative proposals in these fields : 
‘In order to contribute in a whole- 
some manner to the advancement of 
our American society, each child is 
entitled to develop his talents to the 
maximum extent. For the achieve- 
ment of this goal, we favor legisla- 
tion which would provide programs 
for the mentally retarded, the physic- 
ally handicapped, and the gifted, 
besides offering aid for those of 
‘average intelligence. 
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* YOUTH-TESTED’ 


THE USE-FULL WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 


World Book Encyclopedia is suited to the needs of stu- 
dents, teachers, and librarians. Far-reaching research 
studies, including an extensive analysis of actual class- 
room use, guide World Book editors as they create a 
reference set to serve every class and every classroom. 

The single alphabetical arrangement permits the use 
of many of the twenty volumes at the same time. Text 
is inviting and easy to read. Visual aids include an ex- 
clusive, new $1,000,000 map program and more than 
22,000 illustrations with 5,000 in color. 


WORLD BOOK 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Field Enterprises Educational Corporation * Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 


World Book Encyclopedia, youth tested and use-full, con- 
tinues to grow in leadership and importance. Test it 
in your classroom. 


Write your nearest World Book manager for a free copy of our 
service unit, “Arithmetic Gains New Meanings With World Book 
Encyclopedia.” 
Mr. George C, Bye 
2903-D North 7th Street 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
— and — 
Mr. Sam Green 
315 Depot Street 
Latrobe, Pennsylvania 
— and — 
Mr. Glenard C. Hunt 
300 Mt. Lebanon Blvd. 
Pittsburgh 34, Pennsylvania 


Mr, Albert L. Juris 

Miners National Bank Building 

Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 
— and — 

Mr, Owen L. Murray 

P. O. Box 242 

Wynnewood, Pennsylvania 
— and — 

Mr, William Tippett 

5459 Main Street 

Williamsville 21, New York 
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‘Among the groups of children and 
youth for whom provision should be 
made are the mentally retarded 
educable, mentally retarded train- 
able, physically handicapped, speech 
handicapped, hearing handicapped, 
visually handicapped, emotionally dis- 
turbed, and gifted. 

“In addition, we advocate the 
favorable consideration of legislation 
which would aid in providing educa- 
tional programs for adults.”’ 

The Committee also agreed to sup- 
port legislation restoring state subsi- 
dies for adult education. 


Reorganization and Consolidation— 
The Committee accepted the follow- 
ing plan submitted by Mr. Gerlach, 
chairman: (1) Request the 1961 
Session of the General Assembly to 
mandate the approved county plans 
for the reorganization of local school 
districts, establishing at least a com- 
plete jointure as provided in the 
county plan, effective July 1, 1963; 
with provision that prior to July 1, 
1963, opportunity will be provided 
for the fellowing: (a) Review and 
study of the county plans by the 
State Council of Education to revise 
them wherever it seems advisable. 
The State Council should immediate- 
ly revise the criteria used in Bulletin 
101 in evaluating county plans mak- 
ing sure that the standards are realis- 
tic in terms of the needs of our society. 
(b) Hearings by the State Council 
of Education when requested by the 
individual school district. (2) Re- 
quest the 1961 Session of the General 
Assembly to eliminate gradually the 
incentive supplemental payments to 
jointures so that no incentive supple- 
mental payments would be made to 
jointures after July 1, 1968. (3) Re- 
quest the 1961 Session of the General 
Assembly to provide that school dis- 
tricts reorganized as union districts 
in accotdance with the approved 
county plan and any single district 
approved as an administrative unit 
under the county plan shall be 
granted a maximum _ instructional 
subsidy, $1,200 in excess of the 
maximum instructional subsidy 
granted other school districts. (4) 
Further legislation mandating union 
districts shall be considered based on 
experience with legislation stated 
above. 

Length of School Term and School 
Day—The Committee approved the 
recommendation of the subcommittee 
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presented by Mr. Sandy, chairman, 
that legislation be reintroduced to 
provide proportional increase in salary 
for service beyond the mandated 
minimum school term. 

The subcommittee was directed to 
continue its study of the problem 
pending receipt of the report of the 
Committee on Utilization of Teacher 
Time and the additional report from 
the PSEA Research Department. 


Salaries—On motion of Mr. Sandy, 
seconded by Mrs. Haas, the Com- 
mittee accepted the report of the 
subcommittee on salaries as pre- 
sented by Mr. Williams, chairman. 
The subcommittee recommended that 
the Committee approve the salary 
schedule embodied in H. B. 1061 of 
the 1959 Session of the General 
Assembly; that the provision therein 
for an additional one-half increment 
for ten years of service be for con- 
tinuous service in a school district; 
that the pro-rated salary bill for 
additional service be reintroduced; 
and that the bill be reintroduced 
which provided an additional incre- 
ment of $300 for professional em- 
ployes with thirty or more years of 
school service until they reach the 
maximum mandated salary. 

It was moved by Mrs. Fisher and 
seconded by Mr. Gerlach that a bill 
ke reintroduced similar to H. B. 721, 
which increases the salaries of teach- 
ers of homebound children, extension 
education, vocational adult extension 
education, and part-time teachers 
and supervisors in approved voca- 
tional extension education. Motion 
carried. 

Retirement Legislation—On the rec- 
ommendation of the Retirement Prob- 
lems Committee, presented by Mr. 
Moser, the Committee took the fol- 
lowing action: Moved by Doctor 
Harman, seconded by Doctor Frantz, 
that a bill be drafted permitting 
employes to continue to pay con- 
tributions and receive credit for serv- 
ice for time lost because of illness or 
accident beyond the thirty days 
during which they receive full pay 
under the sick leave law. Motion 
carried. 

On motion of Mr. Sandy, seconded 
by Mr. Gerlach, the Committee ap- 
proved the introduction of legisla- 
tion which would permit the pur- 
chase of service not heretofore cred- 
ited. 

On motion of Miss Epley, seconded 


by Doctor Harman, the Committee 
agreed to support a bill continuing 
the provisions of Act 554 of the 1959 
Session of the General Assembly for 
the next biennium with amendments 
which would make withdrawal and 
disability annuitants and beneficiaries 
eligible for additional allowances. 

It was moved by Mr. Williams, 
seconded by Mrs. Fisher, that the 
Committee reintroduce legislation per- 
mitting the purchase of credit for 
military service at any time before 
or after becoming a member of the 
PSERS. Motion carried. 


Reintroduction of a bill similar to 
H. B. 2371 of the 1955 Session of the 
General Assembly, which redcef:ned 
final salary for teachers with thirty- 
five or more years of service, was 
approved by the Committee on 
motion of Mrs. Haas, seconded by 
Dr. Frantz. 

On motion of Mr. Gerlach, sec- 
onded by Mr. Sandy, the Committee 
voted to reintroduce a bill similar 
to H. B. 2460 of the 1959 Session of 
the General Assembly which made 
the death benefits under the auto- 
matic option effective after ten years 
of service. 

Mrs. Fisher made, Mr. Gerlach 
seconded, a motion that the Com- 
mittee sponsor a bill similar to S. B. 
1166 of the 1959 Session of the 
General Assembly which reopens the 
retirement system for purchase of 
credit for leaves of absence for ap- 
proved professional study. Motion 
carried, 

Action on the reports of the Sub- 
committee on Subsidies and School 
Buildings was postponed until the 
next meeting because of the necessary 
absence of the Chairman. 
ADJOURNMENT—On motion of Doctor 
Harman, seconded by Mrs. Fisher, 
the meeting was adjourned at 4:40 
p.m.—Haro tp J. Kocu, Acting Sec- 
retary 


Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards 


At its August 26-27 meeting, the 
Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards met with 
the PSEA District presidents to plan 
District TEPS Conferences from 
November | to Decemker 15, 1960. 

Chairman Clara E. Cockerille pre- 
sided —EuGENE P. BeErTIN, Secre- 
tary 
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Teachers College 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


offers 


CURRICULA 
FOR TEACHERS 


leading to undergraduate degree of 

Bachelor of Science in Education 
and graduate degrees of 
Master of Education 
Doctor of Education 


Curricula in both groups lead to certificates of teaching. While the programs 
are designed specifically to meet Pennsylvania requirements, they also fulfill 
those of most other states. 

For those unable to attend Day Classes, courses are offered in Late Afternoon, 
Evening and Saturday Morning. 


Registration: January 31 through February 4 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


The University of a Greater Philadelphia 
PHILADELPHIA 22, PA. 
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Hawaii from page 62 


integral part of this country and has 
formed the Nation's chief defense 
bastion in the Pacific. After state- 
hood for Hawaii won final congression- 
al approval on March 12, 1959, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's signature to the 
statehood legislation made Hawaii 
officially the 50th state to enter the 
Union. 

On the eight Islands of 6,435 square 
miles, there are approximately 585,- 
008 inhabitants. This population in 
1960 is made up somewhat as follows: 
25 per cent American or European; 
33 per cent Japanese; 15 per cent 
Hawaiian or part Hawaiian; 15 per 
cent Filipino; 7 per cent Chinese, 
with the remaining 5 per cent made 
up of many people from many other 
countries. 

Since World War II, 40 per cent 
of the marriages cross racial lines. 
This is truly the ‘melting pot of the 
Pacific.” 

The capital of our 50th state is 
Honolulu on the Island of Oahu. Its 
flower is the red hibiscus; its motto— 
Ua Mau KeEaO KaAinaI KaPono— 
The life of the land is perpetuated in 
righteousness. 

This is a brief history of the people 
of the Aloha State. These people 
have shown that American democ- 
racy still works and can work in mid- 
Pacific with a population of non- 
European origins. 

We salute the people of Hawaii. 
We welcome her to the family of 
stars that form the brightest con- 
stellation in the Universe. Aloha! 


tals 


Urging speakers and writers to get off 
with a strong start, author lan MacLaren 
recommends: ‘Always bear in mind 
the case of the young man who, 
desiring to marry, obtained a favorable 
hearing from his sweetheart’s father 
by opening his interview with the words: 
‘| know a way, Sir, whereby you can 
save a lot of money.’ " 

—Executives’ Digest 


pala 


John Wanamaker, who, many people 
feel, revolutionized department store 
advertising in this country, said about 
his promotion, ‘Fully half the money 
| spend on advertising is wasted, but | 
can never find which half.” 

—Journal of the American Medical 

Association 


Yours... for the Asking 


This column is prepared just to help you 
secure quickly and easily material for per- 
sonal or professional use. You may order 
any number of the items listed below by 
using the coupon at the end of the column. 
Be the first in your school to use the new 
material. 

41. SourcES OF FREE TRAVEL POSTERS 
AND GEOGRAPHIC AIDS, 32-page booklet 
telling how and where to obtain free 
or inexpensive travel material for class- 
room use. See full details in Wrigley's 
ad this issue. 50c postpaid. Cash with 
order. (Supt. Bruce Miller) 

. CAREER Reports is a series of motion 
pictures created to fill a gap in the av- 
erage high school vocational guidance 
program. It is specifically designed to 
help those seniors who are not able to 
go to college. Vocations described by 
the films are Auto Mechanics, Armed 
Services, Construction, Electronics, etc. 
Send for complete lists of titles, sup- 
plementary information, and_ order 
blank. (Dept. of the Army) 

. PAMPHLETS describing organized pho- 
netic instruction for kindergarten, pri- 
mary, and remedial levels. (Phono- 
visual Products, Inc.) 

. Money AT Work. A 6-page economic 
competence unit prepared for use in 
grades four to eight. Well illustrated 
and written at the child’s level. (Bri- 
tannica Junior) 

. SCIENCE EQUIPMENT CATALOG for pri- 
mary, elementary, and secondary schools 
—portable self-contained science kits, 
laboratory tables, chemicals, audio- 
visual equipment, microscopes, science 
qupplies, and other aids. (Science Kit, 

nc. 

. SAMPLES with brochure and pieces of 
cardboard cutout letters for use on 
bulletin boards, exhibits, and posters. 
(The Redikut Letter Co.) 

91. THe New I Learn To WRITE—a copy 
for your grade. Also samples of our 
school supplies and a catalog price list 
for both our publications and our 
— supplies. (E. C. Seale & Co., 
Inc. 

. 1961 ELectronic CaTaALoc. A selec- 
tion of electronic equipment for con- 
sumer use. 192 pages, illus. Complete 
specification copy. (Radio Shack Corp.) 

. SAMPLES of cut-out letters for use on 
bulletin boards, signs, posters. (Mutual 
Aids) 

. BrocHureE on rubber stamp teaching 
aids to about 4th grade. (Summit 
Industries) 


. LITERATURE with information about 


the Mason Protected Fund Raising 
plans for schools and school groups. 
(Mason Candies, Inc.) 


. Brocuure of sample gift tie ribbon and 


gift wrap paper. It suggests ways to 
earn money for group activities. (Ideal 
Gift Tie) 


. TRAVEL AT Its Best. Booklet de- 


scribes 27 specialized tours for teachers, 
with academic credit (in Europe, South 
America, Around the World), offered 
for the 11th consecutive summer. 
(Study Abroad, Inc.) 


. SweEET Set-Up Funp-RalisinGc PLAN. 


Details quick, easy methods for stu- 
dents or school groups to raise money 
with sale of pecan candies in boxes 
personalized with picture of school 
group. (Stuckey’s, Inc.) 


. BROCHURE AND CATALOGS on “Frontiers 


of America’—books with broad _in- 
terest and reading levels. Remedial 
with mature format. Complete catalog 
of all titles. (Childrens Press) 


. Grapes CaTALoc of books for ele- 


mentary and junior high schools and 
Classified Catalog of books for high 
school libraries. (J. B. Lippincott 


. ARITHMETIC GAINS NEw MEANING, 


4-page teaching unit that suggests 
ways to establish mathematical _rela- 
tionships in Social Studies, Basic 
Economics, and Science. (Field Enter- 
prises) 


. SAMPLE of Vintex dish cloth with de- 


tails of money-making plans for school 
clubs. (Vine Associates) 


. For Better, FASTER READING. A 


four-page brochure describes the Rateo- 
meter, a motor driven device for im- 
proving reading rate and compre- 
hension; the Eye-Span Trainer, a 
simple hand operated card shutter 
for improving reading skill; and the 
Flash-Tachment, for converting any 
2 x 2 slide or filmstrip projector into a 
tachistoscope. (Audio-Visual Research) 


. HANDICRAFT MATERIALS, 8-page cata- 


log listing project ideas for Christmas, 
such as 4 different Christmas tree kits, 
a 28’’ snowman, gift items from 15c per 
gift up, and many other items. One 
copy only and only to teachers. (Cleve- 
land Crafts Co.) 


. FILMS ON THE MIRACLE OF COTTON. 


Folder describes 18 entertaining and 
informative films available on free- 
loan. Film picture range of cotton’s 
versatility in fashions and homemaking 
without brands or commercial tie-ins; 
for junior high and high school. (Na- 
tional Cotton Council) 
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USE THIS COUPON 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. | indicate quantity desired 
where more than one copy is available. 4c is enclosed for each number circled. 
45 46 50. 6. 


Available only in the United States of America 


Available in 
school year of 
1960-61 only 
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20% 34. 3. 
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Easy in English. Mauree Applegate. 574 
pp. Illus. Row, Peterson 
The author lists as the goals for the 
language arts program in the elementary 
school the following—to use words re- 
sponsibly, to think clearly, to listen imagina- 
tively, to speak effectively, to read thought- 


YOUR SCHOOL 
NEWSPAPER 


We can print your paper for as little as $25.00. 

Use as many pictures as you want. Write for de- 

tails about our system. Our service is prompt. 
A. G. Halldin Co., 


Indiana, Pa. 











Box 84, 


CARDBOARD CUT-OUT LETTERS 


Redikut Letters for Audio-Visual Aids, Bulletin Boards, 
Exhibits, Posters, Letter Patterns, Signs, Displays, etc. 
Available in nine popular sizes, nine standard colors and 
also the uncolored letters. Write for samples, brochure 
end prices. 

THE REDIKUT LETTER COMPANY 
185 North Prairie Ave. Hawthorne, California 
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MARKS OF MERIT : 
PICTURE LANGUAGE MARKING | 
WITH RUBBER STAMPS... ; 

encourages pupils’ pride, desire to improve ' 

{ 


SEND FOR FREE 
ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE Excellent 


SUMMIT INDUSTRIES 


P. O. BOX 607 © Highland Park, Ill 





LEARN TO WRITE 





through a mail course licensed by New York State 
University; taught by a professional writer and 
teacher fiction writing at Brooklyn College. 


PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP FOR 
WRITERS 
60 Plaza Street—STM 
Brooklyn 38, N. Y. 





Teachers of PHONICS get results with— 


THE PHONOVISUAL METHOD 


Kindergarten — Primary — Remedial 


1960 revisions of the Method Book and Wall 
Charts make Phonovisual more effective and 
easier to teach than ever. 
Write for details: 
PHONOVISUAL PRODUCTS, INC., Dept. T 
P. O. Box 5625 Washington 16, D. C. 








FOLKWAYS RECORDS 
World's Leading Producer of Authentic 


Folk Music on Records 
including THE ETHNIC FOLKWAYS LIBRARY which 
contains an unusual selection of the music of more than 
400 peoples, recorded on location by native orchestras 
and local groups; each Long Play Record is accom- 
panied extensive notes by famous collectors and 
recognized authorities. And the famous SONGS TO 
GROW series for children. ANTHOLOGY OF 
JAZZ and AMERICAN FOLK MUSIC. INTERNA- 
TIONAL SCIENCE and LITERATURE series. 
Folkways Research & Service Corp. 
For complete catalogue write to: 


117 West 46th St. New York 36, N. Y. 
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fully, to write creatively, to use mechanics 

powerfully, to regard good English respect- 

fully, and to acquaint children with the best 

Each chapter contains many illustrative 

lessons with suggestions on how they can 

be developed and is enlivened with numer- 
ous examples of children’s writing. At the 

end of every chapter from 2 through 12, 

there is a section entitled A Cupboard of 

Ideas that gives suggestions for several 

activities to help develop creativity in the 

classroom. Also, each Cupboard has a 

Primary Shelf for grades 1 through 3 and an 

Intermediate and Upper Grade Shelf for 

grades 4 through 8. 

Neglected Areas in Family Living. T. E. 
Sullenger. 448 pp. Christopher. $5 

This is a book oF readings and articles 

dealing with certain areas of family living 
not always treated in books in the field 
of marriage and family living. Intended 
for general use as well as for supplementary 
reading in courses in marriage and the 
family on the college and high school levels, 
most of the selections are non-academic in 
nature and content to be readily readable 
and easily understood by the general reader. 
Topics are ritual in the family, religion in 
marriage, good in-law relationships, house- 
hold pets, the working wife, telling the 
children of death. Since most of the mar- 
riages occur in the below college level group, 
more attention is focused on the service of 
these young people. 

The Statesman’s Yearbook, 1960-61. Edited 
by S. H. Steinberg. St. Martin's Press. 
$9.50 

“The Statesman’s Yearbook"’ is now in its 
97th year. In addition to the usual informa- 
tion on every topic of interest to politicians, 

Statisticians, economists, geographers, jour- 

nalists, businessmen, teachers, and students, 

the 1960-61 edition contains the following 
new features: Maps of the Federation of 

Malaya and of the State of Singapore; a 


| map featuring the World Refugee Year, 
| showing the distribution of refugees, what 
| has been done for them so far, and what still 
| remains to be done; diplomatic representa- 


tives and the staffs of the embassies and 
legations of the U.S.A. in every foreign 
country, and of foreign countries in the 
U.S.A.; the political, constitutional, and 
administrative re-arrangement of the French 
mmunity, its member states and de- 
pendent territories; latest statistics on the 
economic and military organization of the 
U.S.S.R.; information on the progress of 
the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, 
the Federation of Malaya, the West Indies, 
and the new states of Singapore and 
Cyprus; the incorporation of Hawaii as the 
50th State in the U.S.A., the constitutional 
changes resulting from this, and the altera- 
tion of the Star Spangled Banner. 
Schools of Tomorrow—Today. A.D. Morse. 
192 pp. Doubleday. Paperback, $1.50 
This book contains a report on educa- 
tional experiments prepared for the New 
York State Education Department. The 
experiments discussed, based on material 
never before brought together, pinpoint 
major projects in education across the 
country. Mr. Morse tells about the Frank 
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GROUP PROFITS 


Schools, church groups, TP, 
womens clubs, _etc., 
interested in earning 
45 cents profit on each 
$1 sale of attractive 
Gift Tie Ribbons. Also 
complete line of gift 
wrapping papers. Write 
for FREE sample bro- 


| chure today. 


IDEAL GiFI HE 
1133 Main St. Dept. 35-Z Paterson 3, New Jersey 





TEACHERS AND COACHES 


Profitable sideline sell to schools and institutions in your 
area. Nationally known gym equipment and mats — 
trampolines, playground equipment. Territories through- 
out Pennsylvania. 10% commission. 
Write: The School Boy 
3166 Brookwood 
Harrisburg, Pa. 





Before you buy any books for your 
school library, send for our GRADED 
CATALOGS: ‘‘Books for Young Peo- 
ple’ (Elementary) and ‘Books for 
Senior High Schools’’— both with 
subject indexes. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
School Library Dept., Phila. 5, Pa. 


CATALOGS 
ON REQUEST 














PROJECTS FOR 


CRAFT CHRISTMAS 


And the Year Around 
1960 Catalog Free. Hf, You Have on Hand, 
Ask For Special CHRISTMAS FOLDER 
CLEVELAND CRAFTS CO. 
4707 Euclid Ave. 5832 Chicago 
Cleveland 3, Ohio Chicago 51, Ill. 
4 East 16th St.. New York3,N. Y. 


RAISE MONEY ...... 


school projects. ... Easy... . Dignified. 


‘(No Investment — No Risk 
For “‘no.obligation” informat’on write: 
M-1-Mason Candies, Box 549 
Mineola, L. I., N. Y. 
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$1.25 per set. 2” capitals, 180 letters & numbers per 

set; 134” manuscript, 240 letters per set. 150-4’ 

capitals, $2 per set. Red, black, white, green, yellow 

& blue. Please order a separate set for each color & 

size needed. Order by mail or write for free samples. 
O.D. is o.k. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


MUTUAL AIDS, Dept. 407 
1946 Hillhurst, Los Angeles 27, Calif. 




















~BUDGET.WISE TOURS 
OF EUROPE 


Our tenth anniversary folder describes our inclusive circle 
tours, planned especially for the teaching profession, departing 
and returning within normal summer vacation. 

GRAND 56 days in Furnne, 19 countries $1360 
CORONET 37 days in Enurang, 12 countries $1160 
NORTH STAR 33 days in Scandinavia and Britain $1195 


VIKING 43 days North Cape cruise and land 
tour, 11 countries 


49 days in Furnne, 14 countries 

with Portugal, Spain, Greece $1696 
Round-trip tourist class ship and all European expenses 
included. Tours expertly conducted. Very early registration 
required for June departure. 

DITTMANN TRAVEL ORGANIZATION 

DITTMANN BUILDING 

Northfield, Minnesota 


DOG 


OLYMPIAN 














lin school in Lexington, Massachusetts, 
where the teachers work on teams with 
clerical aides to relieve them of paperwork 
and secretarial chores. In Appleton, Wis- 
consin, ungraded primary schools seek to 
liberate children from the tyranny of grade 
levels, permitting them to move ahead in 
accordance with their individual abilities. 
In New York City a program has emerged 
which may present a blueprint for locating 
hidden talent and reducing delinquency. 


In Bay City, Michigan, aides free teachers 
for teaching by taking over non-professional 
duties. Television brings the best teachers 
and equipment to thousands of children. 
In all, there are nine practical experiments 
in upgrading education. 
Games Make Spelling Fun. John F. Dean, 
Box 1211, Newport Beach, Calif. 24 pp. 
Paper back, $0.50 
The games in this booklet are designed 
to be a supplement to the spelling program 








Use the new 


Be sure you have a copy 
on hand in your building. 


PITTSBURGH 





Kurtz Bros. Catalog No. 66 
for all your School Supply 
and Equipment buying. 


KURTZ BROS. 
CLEARFIELD, PA. 


PAOLI, PA 





(Suburban Philadelphia) 








e School Science Equipment — 
chemicals, apparatus, 
teaching aids. 

e Many available under NDEA 
— Title Ill. 


Ato 
ee 


Set “A” — 75 pieces of the finest quality 
apparatus — ideal for elementary schools. 
$59.50 


Science Kit will save you time...effort...money 


@ Freight Not Included in Above Prices. 


SCIENCE KIT — Recommended by Science 
Text Publishers, ACEI and 32 State Depts. of 
Education, SCIENCE KITS are found in schools 
in every state. 

The original, complete, portable laboratory for 
elementary schools, it contains over 80 pieces 
of quality apparatus, manuals (text-correlated) 
and Blough & Blackwood’s Teaching Elementary 
Science. $39.95. 


SCIENCE KIT, JR. — Portable laboratory 
with all the equipment needed for successful 
science instruction from kindergarten through 
Grade 3. Teacher's Manual of Experiments and “ 
Teaching Elementary Science Bulletin included. 
ACEI recommended. $21.75. 


SCIENCE KIT LAB — for the enlarged 
Science programs in elementary and junior high 
school. Sturdily constructed of maple, the cab- 
inet has a heat and chemical-resistant top; 
Stainless steel sink; plenty of storage space; 
bulletin and peg board; three electric outlets; 
4” rubber-tired, ball-bearing wheels (two 
equipped with swivels and brakes for easy 
positioning). $279.00, Galley pum), water 
system (o7'l) $29. 
Set “B” — 134 pieces of equipment 
Selected especially for Junior H. S. use. 
$99.50 


@ CURRENT Price Catalogs Available on Request. 


@ Replacement Service — send for free circulars. 


Roca 


Seruing Educators Stuce 195 a 
BOX 69 — TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 


in the classroom. The author suggests that 
one game a week be used. After each game, 
it is to be evaluated with the class. The 
games have been used widely in elementary 
schools, including remedial high school 
classes. 

Gregg Notehand. L. A. Leslie, C. E. 
Zoubek, and James Deese. Gregg 
Publishing Division, McGraw-Hill. $4.48 

“Gregg Notehand” is designed primarily 
for those who are actively engaged in learn- 
ing. This includes all secondary school and 
college students, especially those who will 


| pursue further study in college or graduate 


| school. 


It also includes business and pro- 
fessional people who have frequent oppor- 


| tunities to make notes from reading and 
| listening, and for the preparation of reports, 
| speeches, articles, and research papers. It 





| ginning of its instruction. 





is not intended for those who are planning 

to use shorthand as a vocational skill. 

“Gregg Notehand” is a combination of 

shorthand and longhand. Shorthand is 

used for common and frequently-used words. 

Headings and key words are written in 

longhand so they stand out, and as the eye 

runs over many pages of notes it is possible 
to find quickly and easily the material 
needed. 

Guten Tag, Klasse! Beginning German in 
Junior High School. 110 pp. Gerrit 
Memming. Text, $2.50. Tape Re- 
cordings, $62.50. Order from the 
author at Albright College, Reading 

The author's aim in writing this text is 
to introduce oral German at the very be- 

The method is 

strictly aural-oral. Throughout the text, 

the emphasis is on real life situations, every- 
day and classroom expressions. Each 
lesson contains oral exercises, followed by 
questions and answers. The last lesson has 

questions only. The text contains 36 

lessons, sufficient for at least one school 


| year. The special feature is the accompany- 


ing tape recordings. Except for a few 
sentences as, for instance, where each 
student is supposed to give his name or age, 
every word in the text is recorded. The 


| arrangement of the subject matter makes 


it good for a foreign language laboratory. 


| Although written chiefly for junior high 
| school, it could be used in lower grades and 
| aS a supplementary text for senior high 
| school and college students. 


| Addresses of Book Companies 





The addresses of the publishers of the 

books reviewed are: 

Christopher Publishing House, 1140 Colum- 
bus Ave., Boston 20, Mass. 

John F. Dean, Box 1211, Newport Beach, 
Calif. 


| Doubleday & Co., Inc., 575 Madison Ave., 


New York 22, N. Y 

Gregg Publishing Division, McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 36, N. Y. 

Row Peterson & Co., 2500 Crawford Ave., 
Evanston, III. 


| St. Martin's Press, Inc., 175 Fifth Ave., 





New York 10, N. Y. 


Books Received 


Christopher Publishing House, 1140 Colum- 
bus Ave., Bos‘on 20, Mass.: 
Pre-CoMMUNIST CHINA'S RuRAL SCHOOL 
AND ComMuNITy. Jen Chi Chang. $3.75 

The Stackpole Company, Harrisburg, Pa.: 
THE BaTTLe oF GettysBurG. A Guided 
Tour. General Edward J. Stackpole and 
Colonel Wilbur S. Nye 
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Pertinent Pamphlets 


ational Education Association 


URRENT ISSUES IN HIGHER EDUCATION. 
Proceedings of the 15th National Con- 
ference on Higher Education. 
back, $5.00 

DECADE OF CourT DECISIONS ON TEACHER 
RETIREMENT, 1950-59. NEA Research 
Division. $0.50 
MAGES OF THE FUTURE. 
to the secondary school. 
Association of Secondary-School 
cipals 


A new approach 
National 
Prin- 


Paper | 





For a fresh approach 


_to grammar and composition 
‘in ninth and tenth grades... 


two new books: 


| 

| GUIDE TO 
| MODERN 

| ENGLISH 
for Grade 9 


INTELLIGENT BUSINESSMAN’S GUIDE TO | 


ScHooL Support. Reprint of an article 


from Nation's Business, the magazine of | 


the Chamber of Commerce of U. S., and 
an analysis of it by the NEA 
LocAL FINANCE, 1950 THROUGH 1958. 
Ccmmittee on Educational Finance 
MAGAZINES IN THE CLASSROOM. Joint 
Ccrrmittee of NEA and the Magazine 
Publishers Assn. $0.40 single copy 
MaGazINE Report. Quarterly Summary of 
Education Articles in National Magazines 
and Newspaper Supplements. Single 
Copy, $1.00 
Music EDUCATION FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
CHILDREN. Reprinted from _ National 
Elementary Principal. Music Educators 
National Conference 


Music IN EveEryDAY LIVING AND LEARN- | 


ING. Music Educators National Con- 
ference. $1.00 

ONE-TEACHER SCHOOLS TODAY. 
Division. Single copy, $1.25 

PROFILE OF THE SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT. 
AASA and Research Division. 
copy, $1.00 

News oF NEA’s PROJECT ON THE 
DEMICALLY ‘TALENTED. Single 
$0.25 


Research 


copy, 


RANKINGS OF THE STATES: 1960. Research 
Division 

TEACHER'S Day IN Court: 
1959. Research Division. 
$0.75 

TEACHING MACHINES: an annotated bibli- 
ography. Department of Audio-Visual 
Instruction. Supplement I, $1.50 

Status OF DRIVER EDUCATION IN THE 
Unitep States. National Commission 
on Safety Education. $2.00 

TAXES CONTRIBUTE TO PROGRESS. 
mittee on Educational Finance 
copy, $0.50 

TEACHING THE SOCIAL STUDIES. 
ment of Classroom Teachers. 
copy, $0.25 

Your AASA IN 1959-60. $3.00 
The above publications may be secured 

from the National Education Association, 

1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 

6, DeG. 


REVIEW OF 
Single copy, 


Com- 
Single 


Depart- 
Single 


U. S. Government 


Department of Health, Education, 

and Welfare, Office of Education 

\DMINISTRATION OF HIGHER EDUCATION. 
An Annotated bibliography. $1.50 


\DULT EpucaTION in American Education | 


Week. Single Copy, $0.15 


ANALYSIS OF RESEARCH IN THE TEACHING 


OF MATHEMATICS, 1957 and 1958. $0.25 
CHARACTERISTICSOF ADMINISTRATIVE HAND- 
BOOKS FOR SCHOOL STAFF PERSONNEL. 
$0.25 
DicEst OF ANNUAL REporRTS OF STATE 
BoAaRDS FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. 
DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION PostT-HIGH 
SCHOOL COOPERATIVE PROGRAMS. $0.15 
EDUCATION D1irREcTORY 1959-60, Part IV— 
_ Education Associations. $0.50 
I<FFECTIVENESS IN TEACHING. $0.20. IN- 


OCTOBER, 1960 


GUIDE TO 
MODERN 
ENGLISH 

for Grade 10 


by Corbin, Blough, Vander Beek, and Gerber 


|The new Guide to Modern English books are designed to help 


high-school students discover 


what English can do for them. 


Each chapter begins with students’ own problems in writing a 
paragraph or giving a talk, their questions about words, their 
_ troubles with grammar, spelling, and punctuation. 


An album of recordings, Spoken English, is available to accom- 


| pany the program. 


For additional information, visit Booth Nos. 40 and 41, School- 
men’s Week, University of Pennsylvania, October 13 and: 14. 


“SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 
“ins | 19-00 Pollitt Drive 


AcaA- | 


Fair Lawn, New Jersey 








She's correct! By demoting the 
hand in "handwriting" and 
making this term obsolete, THE 
NEW | LEARN TO WRITE (and 
its predecessor | LEARN TO 
WRITE) firmly establish writing 
as a language arts subject. 


‘Our sensible solution to writing emphasizes... 


. . . improvement through thoughtful, meaningful prac- 


tice 


« «. the individual through a growing learning inde- 


pendence 


» . . interest through challenging, stimulating content 


Have you examined THE NEW | 
LEARN TO WRITE? There's a complete 
64-page workbook for each grade 
level. Request your copy with complete 
information, No charge, of course. 


S2y you saw it in the Pennsy'vania Schoo! Journal 


E. C. SEALE & COMPANY 


Incorporated 
Dept. C-11 1053 East Fifty-fourth St. 
Indianapolis 20, Indiana 











DEPENDENT Stupy. $0.25. New Di- 
mensions in Higher Education. 

ELECTRONIC TECHNOLOGY. $0.70 

ELECTRICAL TECHNOLOGY. $9.75. <A sug- 
gested 2-year post high school curriculum. 

ENGINEERING ENROLLMENTS AND DEGREES 
1959. $0.40 

FACILITIES AND EQUIPMENT FOR SCIENCE 
AND MATHEMATICS? Requirements and 
recommendations of State Departments 
of Education. $1.00 

GRADUATE GENERAL Pro- 
GRAMS. $0.50 

GUIDANCE WorRKERS CERTIFICATION RE- 
QUIREMENTS. $0.35 

A GUIDE FOR IMPROVING SAFETY EpDuUCA- 
TION PROGRAMS IN SCHOOL SHops. $0.35 

HANDBOOK OFFICE OF EDUCATION including 
Career Opportunities. $0.25 


HUMANITIES 


MopDERN FOREIGN LANGUAGES IN HIGH 
ScHOooL: Pre-reading Instruction. $0.25 

NATIONAL DEFENSE COUNSELING AND GUID- 
ANCE TRAINING INSTITUTES PROGRAM. 
$0.15 

OPENING FALL ENROLLMENT IN 
EpucaTIONn, 1959. $0.35 

ProGRESS OF PuBLIC EDUCATION IN THE 
U. S., 1959-60. $0.30 

SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS IN PUBLIC 
HiGH ScHoo.s, 1958.° Part I—General 
Facilities and Equipment. $0.30 

SociAL STUDIES IN THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL PRroGRAM. $0.50 

SouRCE MATERIALS FOR SECONDARY SCHOOL 
TEACHERS OF FOREIGN LANGUAGES. $0.20 

State Boarps RESPONSIBLE FOR HIGHER 
EpucaTIONn. $1.50 


HIGHER 








CHARLES E. MERRILL announces.... 
z@ brand new titles for grades land 2 


Merry-Go-Round and Happiness Hill 
Plus 4 EXPANDED Editions for Grades 3-6! 
A COMPLETELY PLANNED READING SERIES 


Each of these six beautifully illustrated volumes presents a 

variety of selections from 241 contemporary and classical 

master storytellers—tresults in class-wide literary appreciation. 
Write for FREE catalog of complete listings of: 


CHARLES E. MERRILL BOOKS, INC. 
1300 ALUM CREEK DRIVE, COLUMBUS 16, OHIO 


Penn. Representatives: JAMES A. PRINGLE, C. S$. HOTTENSTEIN 


— | 


| CONTINUING LIBERAL EDUCATION. 


| EMOTIONAL 








Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 


STATE LEGISLATION ON SCHOOL ATTEND 
ANCE. $0.30 

STATISTICS OF LAND-GRANT COLLEGES ANI 
UNIverSITIES. Year ended June 30 
1958. $0.70 

STATISTICS OF LocaL ScHooL SYSTEMS 
1955-56. Suburban Cities. Chapter 3 
Section II. $1.00 

TEACHER EDUCATION IN THE NETHERLANDS 
BELGIUM, AND LUXEMBOURG. $0.70 
These publications may be secured fron 

the Superintendent of Documents, U. S 

Government Printing Office, Washingtor 

26. 29-6 


Miscellaneous 


AMERICAN HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT. A 
guide for Teachers, Terms 1 and 2 
A Guide for Teachers of AMERICAN 
History in the Modified Curriculum 
Terms 1, 2, and 3 (Tentative). A Guide 
to the TEACHING OF ENGLISH. An 
adapted Course. Grades 10 and 12 
(Tentative). | Curriculum Office, Phila- 
delphia Public Schools, Administration 
Building, Parkway at 21st St., Philadel 
phia 3 

ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF MATERIALS 
IN Economic EpucaTion. $0.50. 100 
SELECTED FILMS IN Economic EpDuca- 
TION. $0.75. Joint Council on Economic 
Education, 2 W. 46th Street, New York 
36, N. Y. 

ADMISSION TO COLLEGE. A perspective for 
the 1960's. 57th report of the president 
$0.50. CoLLEGE Boarp Topay. College 
Entrance Examination Board, 475 River- 
side Drive, New York 27, N. Y. 

| CHILDREN AND TELEVISION. Some Advice 

to Parents. Wilbur Schramm. Address 
delivered at AAUW convention. Tele- 
vision Information Office, 666 Fifth Ave., 
New York 19, N. Y. 

CITIZENSHIP AND A FREE Society: Educa- 
tion for the Future. Reprinted from the 
30th Yearbook of the National Council 
for the Social Studies. Tufts University 
Civic Education Center, Tufts University, 
Medford 55, Mass. $0.75 

Co-CurrRICULAR ACTIVITIES. FACILITATING 
IN-SERVICE GROWTH FOR HIGH SCHOOL 
TEACHERS. 1959 Yearbooks, New Jer- 
sey Secondary Teachers’ Association. 
Lester D. Beers, Treasurer, 1035 Kenyon 
Ave., Plainfield, N. J. $1.00 each 

COLLEGE OF EDUCATION STYLE MANUAL. 
Revised Edition. Ohio State University, 
Columbus 10, Ohio. $0.25 


| 


A re- 
port of the Fund for Adult Education, 
1957-1959. Fund for Adult Education, 
200 Bloomingdale Road, White Plains, 
New York 

AN Epucator LooKs AT ADVERTISING. 

C. Lockley. Address before Con- 
ference of the Advertising Federation of 
America. Reprinted by Triangle Tele- 
vision and Radio Stations, 46th and 
Market Sts., Philadelphia 39 

ASPECTS OF SCHOOL DE- 

SEGREGATION. A report by psychiatrists. 

Publication Office, Group for the Ad- 

vancement of Psychiatry, 104 E. 25th 

St., New York 10, N. Y. $0.50 


|For A BetTTER-READ, BETTER-INFORMED 


AMERICA. 1960 National Library Week. 
24 W. 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. 
FREE AND INEXPENSIVE LEARNING Ma- 
TERIALS. Division of Surveys and Field 
Services, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville 5, Tenn. $1.50 
INSTRUCTOR'S OUTLINE FOR SAFE WINTER 
Drivinc. Amos and Helen Neyhart. 
AAA Foundation for Traffic Safety, 
1712 G St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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BS AND FuturES IN MENTAL HEALTH 
Work. Elizabeth Ogg. Public Affairs 
Pamphlets, 22 E. 38th St., New York 16, 
N.Y. $0:25 

PREADING FOR THE DEAF AND THE HARD 
oF HEARING. A_ sourcebook report. 
$0.75. OpeERATION New York. Using 
the natural environment of the city as 
a curriculum resource. $1.00. Publica- 
tions Sales Office, New York City Board 
of Education, 110 Livingston St., Brook- 
lyn 1, N. Y. 

i= MANUAL PorRTABLE TYPEWRITER as an 
Instructional Tool in the Elementary 
School Classroom. Report of a Year's 
Research. Royal McBee Corporation, 
Port Chester, New York 

\iipwEST PROGRAM ON AIRBORNE TELE- 
VISION INSTRUCTION, Memorial Center, 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana 

PupiL’s Putse. Published by Homebound 
and Hospital Students, Erie. Depart- 
ment of Special Education, Erie School 
District, Erie 

REVIEW OF SECONDARY SCHOOL Puysics 
PROGRAM. [Educational Services Inc., 
Physical Science Study Committee, 164 
Main St., Watertown 72, Mass. 

ScHooL Laws Passep By 1959 GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY. SURVEY, PENNSYLVANIA'S 
PuBLic SCHOOL BUILDINGS IN 1958. Re- 
search Studies and Reports Series No. 6. 
Department of Public Instruction, Harris- 
burg 

SCIENCE & MATHEMATICS: Countdown for 
Elementary Schools. Frontiers of Science 
Foundation of Oklahoma, Inc. The 
Pate Organization, Oklahoma City, Okla- 
homa 

STUDENT FINANCIAL AID. Manual for 
Colleges and Universities. | American 
College Personnel Assn., 1605 New 
Hampshire Ave., V., Washington 9, 
Ey. GC... $50 

\ TEACHING GUIDE FOR SLIDE RULE IN- 
STRUCTION. Free from Pickett & Eckel, 
Inc., 542 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. 

Use oF PAPERBOUND Books. National 
Council of Teachers of English, 508 S. 
Sixth St., Champaign, III. ead 

Use oF RADIO AND TELEVISION IN THE 
PITTSBURGH PuBLic ScHoots. Board of 
Public Education, Bellefield Ave. at 
Forbes St., Pittsburgh 13 


Index to Advertisers 


Adams Teachers Agency, Inc 

Alvit Gi SAOOR PRG. 5 veo seek ce kee y 
Audio-Visual Research............... 
Bartlett Research, Inc 

Beacon L aboratories, Inc.. . 
Pauline Bloom W orkshop for Writers.. 87 
CHibrens Press, o0s.+ bos vanes bncees 52 
Cleveland Gratts Go. O06 cick eae 87 
Coc Cole C Or a. oe) cts Inside back cover 
Colonial Teachers Agency............ 9% 
Dept. of the Army 53 
Dittmann Travel Organization....... 87 
Educators Mutual Life Insurance Co.. 50 
Encyclopedia Britannica. Inside front cover 
Field Enterprises Educational Corp.... 83 
Folkways Research & Service Corp:... 87 
Great American Teachers Agency..... 9% 
A Ca MNO Fears cals a ooh og a RS 87 
Holt, Rinehart, & Winston, Inc 

[deal Gift Tie 

WRUgeerEeOse dr. ieee. ose ce 
fae So > eee 
Mason Candies, Inc 

Merrill Books, Inc., Charles E 

Mutual Aids 


E. C. Seale and Co 

Sims and Co 

State Colleges 

Stuckey's Inc 

Study Abroad Inc 

Summit Industries 

Teachers Protective Mutual Life In- 
SANGO ORF 55s, esx woah aca encee 

Temple University, (Teachers College) . 

Vine Associates 

Washington National Insurance Co... . 

World Book 

William Wrigley, Jr., Co 


National Children's Book 
Week, 1950 


November 13-19 will be celebrated 
as the 1900 National Children’s 
Book Week. Material about Book 
Week is available from the Children’s 
Book Council, Inc., 175 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 10, N. Y. 


NEW HORIZONS svocestions we hope you find 
IN TEACHING tetetet ana interesting 





195 Different Sources 


New... Free 
TRAVEL 
POSTERS 


AND OTHER MATERIAL 
FOR LANGUAGE CLASSES, 
SOCIAL STUDIES, ART. 





Here’s 32 page booklet, sources 
OF FREE TRAVEL POSTERS and 
other aids. Most of the posters 
are works of art, expensive to 
reproduce, and are not sent out 
indiscriminately. So, booklet tells 
where to write, gives sample let- 
ter and result-getting approach. 

PART I OF BOOKLET lists names 
and addresses of 85 travel agen- 
cies and air and steamship offices, 
covering 54 overseas areas. 
PART II gives names and addresses 
of sources offering material and 
information on the United States. 
PART III gives names and ad- 
dresses of information offices of 
embassies and consulates of coun- 
tries having diplomatic relations 
with the United States. 


1 Use forstatistical,educational, 
economic, cultural information. 


Quick ple asant pickup 


Typical 
Attractive 
Posters . . 

of the many 
available 
to fit your 


program. 


2 Use for broadening and stimu- 
lating added interest. 


3 And the posters could also be 
used to brighten school room. 


To get SOURCES OF FREE TRAVEL 
POSTERS and Geographic Aids, as 
described—32 pages; stiff cover; 5144x814"; 
another Supt. Miller publication of teacher 
aids realistically compiled with first hand 
knowledge of teacher needs; just send 
name, address and 50¢ postpaid to 

SUPT. BRUCE MILLER 
Box 369, 
Riverside, Cale 


After a busy day 
enjoy the lively flavor of 


' = Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum. 
Gives you a refreshing little lift and 
the natural chewing eases tension. 


Phonovisual Products, Inc........... 
Radio Shack Corp 

The Recieut better’ Co... 604. oS. 
Revere Products 

School Boy 

Science Kit, Inc 

Scott, Foresman and Co............. 
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zr — STUDENT GIFT —_ s00Kmanx 


é TO PUPILS AT CHRISTMAS TIME 
Actual Site sg 006. 
2," wide9,,. ,o cece om, 
Refreshing . BOOKMARK also available. Attractively dagger 
BUTTERFLY , shaped and cut from suede backed, leather-like 
DESIGN TAG for teacher & ay | plastic. They are so delightful to the eye and so 
gift giving. School name J soft and pliable to the touch. Rippletone red 
imprinted on colorful. plastic. tag with chain. card with book list on one side and Merry 
Children wear on zipper pulls or belt loops or Christmas—Happy New Year on-the other side. 
hang on home bulletin boards. Each handsomely Packaged in a clear see-through envelope. 
gift boxed with snowflaked, holly, Christmas tree Bookmark size 114” x 5”. Imprint at the top 
and “Greetings from your teacher’’ decorations. reads, My Place in Adventure and Learning”. 
School name imprinted. Available: red, blue or 


Plastic colors: Red, yellow, blue or green with black with contesting imprint. 
cantrasting imprint of gold, white, etc. 
ZIPPER PULL or BOOKMARK - i 
Combine school orders for lower prices °e 
10-20 @ 20¢ ea. 21-30 @ 16¢ ea. 31-250 @ 13¢ ea. 251-500 @ 12¢ ea. 

















Variations in packaging make Special standard bookmark 
the bookmark and zipper pull PPT THN Ws Le without school imprint — 
suitable for fumd raising or [NI \mmeiig 386 Greetings from your teacher” 
parent-teacher end of term gifts BYY MANIC VT MT) dash message instead @ 12¢ in any 
to pupils. quantity. 


REVERE PRODUCTS, West Farms Station Box 4D, New York 60, New York 

















to understand 
and to be understood... 


WINSTON COMMUNICATION PROGRAM 


by Russell G. Stauffer and Alvina Treut Burrows 


@ The first compatible program in reading and the language arts 





specifically planned and developed to help the learner more quickly 
attain the skill of communicating effectively with others. Grades | 
1-3, now ready; grades 4-6, ready 1961. 


Leading the field in 1960... 


High School, from page 65 


particular class is a ‘slow’ group. 
But everyone seemed to be prepared 
on the assignment. Everyone seemed 
to have his homework done. That is 
different! 

What's the reason for the change? 


| Might the answer lie partly in the 


teacher? Here’s an instructor who 's 
a specialist in his field. He has that 
poise and easy manner that come 
with the self-assurance that he knows 
that he knows. He has a background 
of subject matter scholarship that 
makes these high school subjects 
seem simple and elementary. He has 
depth to his knowledge of techniques 
and skills. He has the patience that 
comes with the understanding that 
all pupils are different, that no one 
explanation will be sufficient for al! 


Seriousness of Purpose 


What else is different? Homogene- 
ous grouping? That's probably part 
of the answer. The subject matter 
is suited to the group. In the old 
days of the small high school such 


| grouping was not possible. 


What else is different in most of the 
classes? It’s a kind of seriousness of 


| purpose. What are the causes of this 
seriousness? Could it be because 


business and industry are insisting 


_on the importance of a good high 


WORLD GEOGRAPHY FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
by Mary Viola Phillips 


. .world regions as they exist today 


WORLD GEOGRAPHY TODAY 


by Israel, Roemer and Durand 
. .entirely new geography textbook for high schools 


STORY OF NATIONS 
by Rogers, Adams and Brown 
. .complete revision of the popular world history text 


HOLT GENERAL MATHEMATICS 
by Kinney, Ruble and Blythe 


. . for the 9th grade course in mathematics 


Ready in December... 


HOLT ARITHMETIC 1 (Grade 7) WINSTON ARITHMETIC (Grade 4) 
WINSTON ARITHMETIC (Grade 5) 
HOLT ARITHMETIC 2 (Grade 8) wintstON ARITHMETIC (Grade 6) 


by Kinney, Brown and Blythe by Brueckner, Merton and Grossnickle 


. st d-up prog in el tary arithmetic 


HOLT, RINEHART and WINSTON, Inc. | 


383 Madison Avenue 1010 Arch Street 
New York 17, N. Y. Philadelphia 7, Penna. 
Represented in Pennsylvania by: 


Ralph Wickel Herbert L. Hal! Harry Cooke Robert Smith | 
Tom Price Jonathan S. Permar 
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school record? Maybe this “cold 


war’ preparedness competition is 


getting through to Johnny and Mary 


It’s just possible that the teachers 
have made it quite clear that they 
are earnest about this business of 
education, and will accept nothing 


_ but the best from Jimmy, regardless 


of his ability rating. Whatever the 
reason, that seriousness is there. 

It is probably most evident in the 
remedial and developmental reading 


| classes in grades seven, eight, and 


nine. Johnny is learning to read 


on the run! He is making giant 


strides. Why? Well, first of all, his 


| teacher has stopped assuming that the 


primary grades provided all the tech- 


_niques. He's being drilled in the 
_mechanics of reading. He's being 


given reading matter fitted to his 
interest and reading ability levels. 

But most important of all, he’s 
very much aware that the teacher is 
sympathetic to his personal problem 
and is making it possible for him to do 
the thing he’s been wanting to do all 
these years. Suddenly, school is a 
good place to be! 
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Coming in 1961 


THE CAVALCADE SERIES 
By Gunnar Horn 


By Meade, Haugh and Sonke 


This important new series consists of three literature The Effective English Series consists of four well or- 
texts. ‘They are: A Cavalcade of World Writing ganized texts for the high school. Each has two 
(Grade 10); A Cavalcade of American Writing (Grade 
11); and A Cavalcade of British Writing (Grade 12). 
Quality is the keynote throughout this series. The ee ’ f : 
texts are abundantly illustrated in keeping with the series is highly illustrated, and each illustration func- 
high level of the selections. Each text is divided by tions as a tie between the student and the academic 
literary forms, and each unit is preceded by an purpose. The texts include an excellent index and 
Introduction. cross-reference system. 


parts: grammar and composition, and any single 
chapter may be taught as a self-contained unit. This 


Representatives: 


ALLYN AND BACON, INC. David J. Schleicher, 1333 Garfield Ave., Wyomissing 


Carl Heffner, 422 Perry Ave., Greensburg 


Englewood Cliffs, N.J. Harry Eaton, Taylor Ave., Wyalusing 











SECURITY ¢ STABILITY e PEACE OF MIND 


Help protect your most valuable asset... 


YOUR INCOME! 


Through your association’s 
WASHINGTON NATIONAL 
GROUP INCOME PROTECTION PLAN 


Washington National Teacher Groups are established in 
more than 3,000 school systems throughout the country... 
officially endorsed by 15 state teacher organizations and 
hundreds of progressive local teacher organizations. 


LOCAL OFFICE 


200 Fourth Avenue 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


906 Bankers Securities Building 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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NOW IN THOUSANDS 
OF CLASSROOMS! 


a 
because it has 
passed the 
classroom test 


ATA 
COST AS LOW 


8 37¢ 


PER PUPIL” 


RATEOMETER 


Tops the list of America’s 
Reading Learning Aids because 
of its proven performance 


IT’S VERSATILE . . . fits into any reading improve- 
ment program. 
IT’S ACCURATE... Lifetime electric motor pro- 
vides clock accuracy, trouble-free service, 
STUDENT CENTERED . . . requires minimum assist- 
ance. Students master its use in minutes. 
EASY ON BUDGET* ... Actual classroom experi- 
ence over a 5-year period shows that costs run as 
low as 37c per pupil. 
Teachers say: ‘‘Pupils love working with them’’ 
... “best of its type’. . . ‘‘more convenient’’... 
‘so quiet’’ . . . ‘‘flexible and adaptable”’ . . . ‘‘rate 
increase 70 to 300%.”’ 

Complete with manual, carry-case, $39.95 

5 to 9 units, ea. $35.95 @ 10 or more, ea. $33.95 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded 

Send orders to 
AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH 

Dept. PJ010 523 S. Plymouth Ct., Chicago 5 


FACTORY: Box 71, Waseca, Minnesota 


SIMPLE! EFFECTIVE! DURABLE! 





1,000,000 have sent for it! 
Tl Mail 


Coupon 
for 

















SAVE © 
SS on over 


oe 1961 Electronics 


CATALOG 


full year's FREE SUBSCRIPTION to 
all other Radio Shack catalogs! 





Save up to 50% on the latest and best 
in electronics: Stereo, Hi-Fi, Ham Radio, 
Transistors, Test Equipment, Kits & Parts. 


Pay as you earn on Radio Shack’s Easy 
a Budget Plan — low as $2.00 down; or 
open a Monthly Charge Account. 


You get fast, accurate service. Every 
& order processed same day received. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed or money back. 





Radio Shack Corp. Dept. 60K34 | 
730 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 17, Mass. 


Send latest Electronics Catalog plus 
every new issue for one year, FREE, 





Name 





Address. 
Post Office 
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Notes and News 


A. Mapison Brewer, chairman 
of the department of elementary 
education at the University of Ne- 
braska, has been named professor and 
head of the department of elementary 


| education at the Pennsylvania State 
| University. 
| Long who resigned to accept a post 


He succeeds Charles M 


as specialist in elementary education 


| in the Education Division of the 


International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration in Washington, D. C. 
RoBERT R. SOLENBERGER has ac- 
cepted the position of assistant pro- 
fessor of social sciences at the State 
College, Bloomsburg. Mr. Solen- 
berger started his service at the Col- 
lege in August. He formerly taught 
at Quakertown Junior High School. 
JANET Mae Book, teacher in 
Camp Curtin Junior High School, 
Harrisburg, has written an article for 
The American School Board Journal, 
August issue, which describes Harris- 
burg’s foreign language education 
project. She describes the program, 
including the establishment of lan- 
guage laboratories in the city high 
schools, language classes for elemen- 
tary school children, and a program 
on television for sixth grade pupils. 
ALBERT E. Conway, since 1957 
supervisor of special education in Ly- 
coming County, has resigned to 


| accept the position of coordinator of 


child development and guidance in 
the Mount Pleasant Special School 
District in Northeastern Delaware. 
Mr. Conway and his family are 


| living near West Chester. 


Ross W. Watts was unanimously 


elected principal of the Palmyra | 


Area Junior-Senior High School re- 
cently. Mr. Watts was former as- 


sistant principal of the Spring Ford | 
| Joint Junior High School in Royers- 


ford. 
JoHN A. Lonc, a teacher for 25 


years, has been named principal of | 
| the Highland elementary school in | 
| the West Shore Joint School System, | 


Cumberland County. 


WuHat THOUGHT HATH WROUGHT | 
is an anthology of poems written 
by junior academic English students 


of Lebanon Senior High School 


| Their teacher is JOAN L. NICHOLS. 


JOHN M. Hickey, who resigned in 
the spring as head of Erie’s public 
schools, has gone to Rome to study 


for the Catholic priesthood. He left | 


for Europe on September 2. 
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SOUTH AMERICA 
@i AROUND THE WORLD 
FOR OVER A DECADE 


— UNIQUE FOR VALUE — 5 85 up 


An organization set up solely to care for the special needs 
of the intelligent traveller, we bring you the magic of 
the ambiental way of learning, based on the realization 
that years of book study cannot compare with a flash of 
fundamental understanding — of the battle of 1066, as 
it comes to you, looking down a gentle green slope near 
Hastings—of the ineffable glory of Hellenic art, as you 
stand on the Acropolis. 
el 


TRAVEL AT ITS BEST 


The tours we offer, created by people who have made this 
their lifetime endeavor, will help you to get a hundred 
times more out of each day and each dollar you invest In 
your summer abroad—to enrich your thinking and feeling, 
to return a better teacher and a happier being. Each is a 
carefully planned sequence of meaningful and enjoyable 
experiences—each different from all others—a glowing 
reward to you for the hard work you do through the long 
winter months. 
el 


Earn academic credit in Art, Education, Geography, His- 
tory, Home Economics, Humanities, Languages, Literature, 
Music, Sociology—or enroll as an auditor. Visit two or 
three countries only—take a course at one of Europe's 
famous universities—or roam the Continent from Lisbon 
to Moscow, from the Fiords to the Bosphorus, exploring 
ancient walled towns and great capitals, relaxing on sea- 
shores and in the Alps. Go for 4 weeks, 6 or 9. Go by 
ship, or fly by jet. | 
@ 


Enjoy the company of likeminded people in a congenial 
group led by an educator of experience, ability. Travel in 
comfort, stay in fine hotels, delight in the delicacies of 
regional cuisines. Meet teachers, make new friends in 
many lands, talk with interesting nationals, see plays; 
hear concerts, operas. Plan on doing this next summer. 
Write NOW for information. 


STUDY ABROAD 


250 WEST 57th ST., NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 








HERE'S NON-CANCELLABLE 
Hospital — Surgical 


Sickness — Accident 
Protection for 


TEACHERS EXCLUSIVELY 
IN ONE INDIVIDUAL POLICY 


At Surprisingly Low Rates 


TPM’S NEW 
INDIVIDUAL 
TEACHERS SPECIAL 

ACCIDENT & SICKNESS POLICY 
WITH OPTIONAL 
NURSE-IN-HOME 


INCIDENTAL AND 


HOSPITAL 


SURGICAL EXPENSE RIDERS 


OFFERS... 
“TAILOR-MADE” 
BUDGET PROTECTION 


. Ages 18 to 60 


For Teachers 
NON-CANCELLABLE and 
GUARANTEED RENEWABLE 


For Teachers Special Brochure Write: 


TEACHERS PROTECTIVE MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Box 597—Lancaster, Pa. 
« «Serving Teachers Since 1912+ + 
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SUCCESS 


IN SPELLING 


by Madden and Carlson 


The best all-round 
instructional program 

in spelling distinguished 
by 


¢ Sensible teaching of phonics 
based on sound research 


¢ Stress on visual perception 
and recall 


e Systematic practice of dic- 
tionary skills 
e An unexcelled word list 


Textbooks, Grades 2-8 
Workbook Edition, Grades 2-8 


Teacher’s Editions (with repro- 
duced text pages and answers) 


World Book Company 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson, New York 
Leon Hoffman, Middle Atlantic Manager 


R. Donald Haverstick and William P. Garrison 
Pennsylvania Representatives 


| MarRTHA GOoDENOUGH, 90, Readin 
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Davip H. STEwarT is now super- 
intendent of the Patton Masonic 
School for Boys, Elizabethtown. Doc- 
tor Stewart, President of PSEA in 
1949, was formerly superintendent of 
schools in Dormont and Beaver. 


Haro_pD HENCH, senior high school 
principal, Shaler Township schools, 
Glenshaw, is now supervising prin- 
cipal. He succeeds R. C. Rogers, 
who retired. 


J.H. Brooks, high school principal | 
and administrative assistant, Moon | 
Township schools and Moon Union | 
school district, Coraopolis, has been | 


made supervising principal of the dis- 


trict. ‘He succeeds J. H. Allard, who| 
retired after 41 years in the educa-| 
JOSEPH SIEGMAN, ad-| 


tion field. 
ministrative assistant, became assist- 
ant supervising principal. 


Car L. GRAHAM, former principal | 


of Mechanicsburg Area Senior High 
School, has assumed a post with 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, in the administration of its Afro- 
‘Anglo-American program in teacher 
education. He will serve as adminis- 
trative assistant to Karl W. Bigelow, 
director of the program, which is 
operated under a grant from the 
Carnegie Corporation to strengthen 
teacher education in Africa and to 
increase mutual understanding of that 
country and its educational problems. 


Epcar C. Perry, superintendent 
of schools, Somerville, New Jersey, 
has resigned to enter university work. 
He was formerly secretary of the 
Pennsylvania Association of District 
Superintendents. 
| READING SCHOOL DISTRICT $ elemen- 
tary teachers visited the Junior and 
Senior High Schools on March 23. 
This was a return visit to one the 
Junior and Senior High School teach- 
ers made to the elementary schools. 
A general workshop on April 13 
concluded a three-part workshop de- 
signed to aid Reading's teachers in 
mutual understanding 


Necrology 


oO, 
| teacher for 45 years before her re- 
| tirement in 1936, July 


W. Frep Carpin, director of instru- 
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Best idea 
ever for 
Fund Raising 


Stuckey’s “Sweet Set-Up” making 
money for schools everywhere! 


MAKE MONEY LIKE THIS—quickly, easily! 
“Candy sells itself” . . . “sold out with- 
in three days” . . . “planning a repeat 
sale for next year”. These are typical 
of comments reaching us every day 
from all over the U.S. A. 


Similar successes are being scored 
by hundreds of school groups with sales 
of Stuckey’s famous Pecan Log Rolls 
in Picture-Personalized boxes. Wraps 
bear picture of your band, team, class. 
Idea works like magic. Boxes sell read- 
ily at $1 from special ‘“Sales-Maker” 
carrying cases. Generous profit. No ad- 
vance cash; pay after sale. Mail cou- 
pon TODAY for all details. 


Stackeys 


Fund Raising Div. 
EASTMAN, GEORGIA 


Relax, refresh 
refuel at 
Stuckey’s Pecan 
Shoppes. On 
main highways 
*most everywhere. 


STUCKEY’S, INC., Eastman, Ga. =P T-10/60 
At no obligation send full details your 
“Sweet Set-Up” Fund Raising Plan. We wish 

to raise: 
$. 





Name. 





Address. 





City. 





School. 





Parent at om oe we a ay 


Approx. no. students who will sell 














music for 30 years in 
before his retirement in 
igust 29 

’, JACOBS, assistant super- 
it of Westmoreland County 
scnouis and formerly principal of 
Greensburg High School and Point 
Marion High School, September 4 
MartTINn D. WHITAKER, president of 

Lehigh University, August 31 


I. EUGENE Pounb, social studies 
teacher, Indiana Joint High School, 
July 10 

ALLAN R. FREELON, teacher in Phila- 
delphia public schools for morethan 
35 years, August 6 


ROBERT FERGUSON GALBREATH, for- 
mer president of Westminster Col- 
lege, August 8 

SARAH SPENCE, Willow Grove, ele- 
mentary teacher in Philadelphia 
schools for 51 years before her re- 
tirement in 1939, August 21 

ELIZABETH S. KNox, 87, teacher in 
Edison Junior High School, Harris- 
burg, before her retirement, August 
23 

Mrs. Ne.iieE A. CARWITHEN, 80, 
teacher in Philadelphia public 
schools for 30 years before her 
retirement, August 23 


CHARLES G. JOHNSON, retired super- 
vising principal of the Reynolds- 
ville-Winslow schools, March 31 

WILLIAM M. RoBINson, principal of 
Longstreth school, Philadelphia, 
for 15 years before his retirement, 
August 24 

EMMA LOGAN SLOAN, McConnells- 
burg, retired in 1953, August 25 

SAMUEL Hott Jones, Kecksburg, 
Westmoreland County, retired 
school superintendent, July 2 


Mary ELizABETH Kerr, 83, Saxon- 
burg, teacher in Pittsburgh for 44 
years before her retirement in 1947, 
August 27 


Calendar 


October 5-8——Western District Con- 
vention, Pittsburgh 

October 6-7—Central District Con- 
vention, Williamsport 

October 7 — Midwestern District 
Convention, New Castle 

October 7 — Northeastern District 
Convention, Berwick 

October 9-12—Conference of County 
and Rural Area Superintendents, 
Louisville, Kentucky 

October 10-1 |—Central-Western Dis- 
trict Convention, Indiana 

October 12-15—Schoolmen’s Week, 
University of Pa., Philadelphia 

October 13-14 — Cumberland and 
Adams Counties Teachers Institute 

October 13-15—Pa. State School 
Directors Assn. Conv., Sheraton 
Hotel, Philadelphia 

October !4—Eastern District Con- 
vention, Reading 

October 17—Northwestern District 
Convention, Erie 

October 20-22 — Pa. Congress of 
Parents and Teachers Conv., Penn 
Sheraton Hotel, Pittsburgh 

October 21-22—Industrial Arts Assn. 
Eighth Annual Conv., Hershey 

October 21-23—Classroom Teachers 
Conf., PSEA Dept., Bedford Springs 
Hotel 

October 22—Elementary Teachers 
Conf. for In-Service and Pre- 
service Teachers, State College, 
Clarion 

October 28—22nd Annual Art Educa- 
tion Conference, State College, 
Kutztown 

October 28-29—Dept. of Higher Edu- 
cation Conf., Penn Harris Hotel, 
Harrisburg 

October 28-29—Pa. Federation Coun- 
cil for Exceptional Children, Bed- 
ford Springs Hotel 

October 28-30—Pa. Elementary Prin- 
cipals Conf., Buck Hill Falls 

October 29—Annual Conf. for Teach- 











COLONIAL TEACHERS AGENCY 


42 Court Street 


J Efferson 8-5400 


Morristown, N.J. 


Centrally located in rapidly growing area—Top salaries and generous an- 
nual increments—All grades and Administration—Public and Private 


Write or phone for registration blank 


Harry G. Stuart 


William A. Busch 





ers and Administrators, State Col- 
lege, Bloomsburg 

October 29—Fall Meeting, American 
Assn. of Teachers of German, 
Central Pa. Chapter, Cedar Crest 
College, Allentown 

October 31-November 1—Secondary 
Education Conf., Pa. Branch, Natl. 
Assn. of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals, Education Building, Harris- 
burg 

November 4-5—Pa. Assn. of Women 
Deans and Counselors, Pittsburgh- 
Hilton Hotel, Pittsburgh 

Noveinber 4-5 — Southern District 
Convention, Camp Curtin Jr. H.S., 
Harrisburg 

November 5—Southeastern District 
Convention, Abraham Lincoln H.S., 
Philadelphia 

November 5 — One-day Conference 
for School Nurses, University of 
Pa. School of Nursing 

November 6-12—Education Week 

November 9-12—Council for Ex- 
ceptional Children of the NEA, 
Baltimore, Md. 

November 13-15—Dept. of Super- 
vision and Curriculum, Penn Harris 
Hotel, Harrisburg 

November 13-19—Book Week 

December 8-10—Pa. State Assn. for 
Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, Philadelphia 

December 27-29—-PSEA Convention, 
Harrisburg 

1961 

February 11-15—Natl. Assn. of Sec- 
ondary School Principals, 45th 
Annual Conv., Cobo Hall, Detroit, 
Michigan 

March 25-28—Regional Conv., Ameri- 
can Assn. of School Administrators, 
Philadelphia 

April 27-29 — Northeast Regional 
Conf., NEA Dept. of Classroom 
Teachers, Mt. Snow, Vermont 

June 25-30—NEA Convention, At- 
lantic City 


ns 


To a true friend you can pour out 
the content of your heart—chaff and 
grain together—knowing that the gent- 
lest of hands will take and sift, keep 
what is worth keeping and with a 
breath of kindness blow the rest away. 











TEACHERS—We have officially listed cg ey of splendid positions—Elementary 
—College. W ? 


Pies ses ern y not i 








gh us? Our many years of experience 


over ee tage eo yom “the same ene are you expert guid- 





pod conse important i in 
to you—in inexperienced hands?” 


y put your future—so important 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 


Established 1880 


Successor to THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
205 NORTH SEVENTH ST., ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 


80th Year 


Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 





—An old Arab saying 
ADAMS (xcnxcy 


605 14th St., N.W.—Washington D.C. 
Member NATA Write Today 22nd YEAR 
IT IS NOT TOO LATE 


$4,000 — Positions — $7,500 
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oca-Cola, too, has its place in a well 
balanced diet. As a pure, wholesome drink, it provides a bit of 
quick energy... brings you back refreshed after work or play. It 
contributes to good health by providing a pleasurable moment’s 
pause from the pace of a busy Cay. ceneseni: nceneusnenimmansniinnieinian 
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COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE COLLEGES 
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WEST CHESTER 
Great Careers in Teaching! 










































Opportunity unlimited: Careers 






in education. Prepare at a Pennsyl- 






vania State College where you can 



























obtain a bachelor of science degree, 
Commonwealth teaching certificate, 
placement services — at nominal 
cost; $200 — basic fee plus $700 
room, board, laundry, activity fee. 
For information write presidents of 


colleges listed. 


College Special Curricula President 
Bloomsburg* Business and Special Education Harvey A. Andruss 
California —_ Industrial Arts, Special Education Michael Duda 
Cheyney Home Economics, Industrial Arts James H. Duckrey 
Clarion _ Library Science James Gemmell 
E. Stroudsburg __ Health and Physical Education LeRoy J. Koehler 
Edinboro* Art Education, Library Science Thomas R. Miller 
Indiana* Art, Business, Home Economics, Music, Willis E. Pratt 
Special Education 
Kutztown* Art Education, Library Science I. L. de Francesco 
Lock Haven Health and Physical Education Richard T. Parsons 
Mansfield Home Economics, Music, Library Science Lewis W. Rathgeber 
Millersville* Industrial Arts, Library Science D. L. Biemesderfer 
Shippensburg* Business Education, Library Science Ralph E. Heiges 
Slippery Rock —_ Health and Physical Education Norman Weisenfluh 
West Chester* Music, Health and Physical Education T. Noel Stern 


*These colleges now have graduate divisions leading to the master 
of education degree. All the colleges prepare teachers for 
elementary and secondary school positions. The State Colleges 
have regular college years of two semesters September to May 
inclusive and summer sessions of twelve weeks. 








